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SUNDARI 
IV. 


T was Ramaswami, Ralph’s butler; who had come to summon Jagat 

if Rao, and who stood impatiently knocking at the gateway. 

Slowly Jagat Rao walked across the courtyard, opened the small 

wicket gate, and looked haughtily at the pariah servant who had dared 
to present himself in the Brahman Street. 

“Ayya! Ayya!” cried Ramaswami, bowing down his head to the 


ground. “I throw myself at your divine feet and pray the favour of 
you who are the image of all virtue and charity. Ayya! a great sin 
has happened. Some one, having entered the house, has with a knife 
beaten the Doctor Sahib.” 

“Ts he dead?” asked Jagat Rao, his face pale and grave. 

_ “The Doctor died not,” replied Ramaswami. “According to your 
great favour, the hand of the brother-in-law of an outcast pariah dog 
who sought my master’s life failed, and to the Doctor came but a small 
wound on his shoulder; much blood came, and when the Doctor’s 
breath went, he fell fainting. Having recovered in a short time, he sent 
me for the Hospital Assistant, and to ask you to favour his abode with 
your presence, so that the thief may be found and brought to justice.” 

“You may go, I will come,” was the haughty answer. 

When Jagat Rao reached the house he found Ralph lying on a 
cot in the lower room, whence Hope had been taken by the Ayah. In 
answer to a sign made by Ralph that he should be seated, Jagat Rao 
merely bowed while he raised his hand to his forehead to acknowledge the 
reverent salutation of the native Hospital Assistant, who stood by Ralph's 
side, and then with frowning brow watched the stained bandages bound 
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round the right arm and shoulder of Ralph, whose face was bloodless 
and pale as death. After a long pause Ralph faintly said :—“ Jagat Rao, 
my wife must not hear of this from strangers. You must telegraph to 
her at Madras, where she can wait until I am able to travel in a day or 
two. ‘There might be danger to her if she came here. Will you do th’s 
for. me ?” : ; 

“Your will,” replied Jagat Rao, sternly gazing at Ralph’s pale face. 

“Tell her,” Ralph continued, his eyes half closed in sleep, “how 
some one came and stabbed me. Why the woman came here I know 
not.” 

“You know who it was?” replied Jagat Rao, his voice calm and face 
unchanged. 

“No. I had seen the woman before,” said Ralph wearily. 

“Here?” quietly asked Jagat Rao, motioning to the Hospital 
Assistant to leave the room. 

“No,” replied Ralph, looking round at Jagat Rao, “not here; near 
the rivulet in the cocoa-nut tope.” 

“Was she some dancing girl, or worse?” asked the Brahman sternly, 
watching the wearied face before him. 

“TI suppose she was some dancing girl. I know not what she said,” 
answered Ralph, drowsy from pain and want of sleep. 

“I will go meet your wife,” was the reply of Jagat Rao, whose 
eyes gleamed with rage as they watched the sleeping foreigner, between 
whom and himself there now rolled oceans deep of race antipathy and 
hate, for like all of his race the Brahman held within him, spite of all 
his self-restraint and subdued feelings, passions easily moved and quick. 
to act. As he turned to depart, Ralph heard him, and quietly asked :— 
“Jagat Rao, was this some plot laid for my life by the Ayah and her 
people ?” 

“If the woman was a dancing girl, she came here of her own free 
will. Even she is high above the menial out-caste servants in your 
house, and would not stoop to touch or speak with them. Perhaps 
her people were angered. to find her in a foreigner’s house, and 
came to avenge the wrong they deemed she did them. I know not the 
rules of other castes,” continued Jagat Rao contemptuously: “we 
Brahmans live aloof from.all, and have ever held as beneath our feet 
the base-born crowd which roam to and fro as animals led by their 
instincts, bound to their duties by superstitious rites and outward 
religious forms. Yet,” he continued, as he watched the calm smile on 
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the face of Ralph, which once again set his heart quick aglow with 
anger, “even the holy Brahman sage, even the gods themselves, are not 
free from human wrath. In every book of our learned lore, in every 
village of our land, it will be found that woman's guile has sown the 
seeds of deadly hatred and fraternal strife,even amid those who for 
long ages have wearily striven to let calm reason rule their thoughts. 
Now I go to your wife to tell her all you have bid me say and bring 
you back her message.” 

“Go, Jagat Rao,” said Ralph, looking after the departing figure of 
the Brahman, “tell her I shall meet her soon and all will be explained.” 


V. 


Jagat Rao sent the telegram to Mabel. In it he only stated that he 
had news for her, and that she should meet him at the Anama Hotel, 
near the sea beach at Madras. 

In his search for Hope and the Ayah, Jagat Rao had visited all the 
hotels in Madras, and now he remembered that the Hotel Anama 
would best suit his purpose. During the long journey from Pre- 
manzgaram, across the arid rocky wastes, dried-up rice-fields, and desert 
scrub lands, Jagat Rao bitterly thought how all his weary efforts for the 
recovery of the foreigner’s child had been repaid by foulest wrong : how 
his deep love for his wife Sundari had been scattered to the winds, and 
his home left desolate. As he drove from the station along the red 
dust road through the narrow streets and tall houses of the Black Town 
of Madras, where bustling crowds of natives passed to and fro in front 
of glaring sweetmeat, grain and drinking shops, from which came the 
floating smell of heavy incense and burning oil, he sat with sunken 
eyes, his subtle brain working out his future plans and plots for 
vengeance. When he drew near the fort, and felt the cold sea wind he 
watched, with head erect and thoughts now running clear, the long, 
ghost-like rows of side-lights gleaming from the steamers Leyond and 
within the harbour’s mouth, over which the evening darkness was fast 
falling. Mabel was now almost within his grasp. He would soon 
learn if the foreigner’s insulted pride and jealous rage were as great 
as his own! The Hotel Anama stood back from the sea beach in the 
midst of a sandy desert waste, approached from the drive along the 
sea front by a road opening through the decayed pillars of a once 
Stately gateway. Once a thick hedge ran round the compound 
enclosure, vestiges of which could here and there be seen rising from 
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‘the sand that swept in from the beach, drifting on towards the ints 
and high base on which the hotel was raised. 

Jagat Rao’s coach drove straight on through the gateway towards 
the mansion, now standing out massive and spectre-like in the after- 
‘glow, which, following quick after the twilight, lighted up, for one 
fleeting moment, the heavens, the long thin line of surf and drifting 
sand. The hotel itself was in darkness, the Venetian blinds all drawn. 
On the steps leading to the entrance hall from a huge projecting 
‘portico supported by massive plain Doric pillars, a glimmer of light 
shone from a candle p!aced in a cheap bazaar lantern. The coach 
stopped outside the porch, and Jagat Rao alighted. Near the 
lantern sat a native, wrapped in a coarse blanket of the country, 
guarding the entrance. Roused by the approach of Jagat Rao he 
‘rose, gazed into the Brahman’s face, and then walking out beyond 
the porch, looked vacantly for a moment or two at the stars now one 
by one springing to light in the darkening sky. 

Returning, he lazily raised his lantern, looked long at the flickering 
light, and then departed to seek out his master and announce the 
coming of Jagat Rao. The Brahman noted not the uncouth pariah. 
He ascended the steps, and paced toand fro beneath the deep verandah, 
the bamboo blinds of which shut out the sharp sea wind. 

Soon the landlord appeared, preceded by the native, who held 
the lantern low to guide his master’s feet. At the door the land- 
lord stood, his short, stout body swaying to and fro as he balanced 
himself on his long turned-up-toed shoes, into which his feet were half 
thrust. His face was swollen, his eyes were small and bloodshot, and 
as he took from the side of his mouth a short, coarse cheroot, a 
convulsive coughing seized him, and threatened to shake from his 
head a massive, ill-arranged turban, the ends of which hung down 
his face and behind his broad shoulders. 

With words of foul abuse he told the trembling servant to place 
the lantern on the ground and depart; then, his hand raised to shade 
the light, he looked with his small, blinking eyes beyond the lantern 
into the darkness, whence Jagat Rao scanned him closely. Seeing 
that the man moved not, but stood gazing in front of him, his fat 
hand, covered with heavy rings, raised to his toppling turban, Jagat 
Rao advanced until the light fell on his face and white-robed figure. 
In a moment the heavy look of drunkenness passed from the man’s 
face. Hastily kicking from his feet and from the verandah his shoes, 
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he reverently saluted the Brahman, and then, with folded hands, waited 
for him to speak. . 

“ Appa Swami,” at length said Jagat Rao, “has an English lady 
come here this evening ?” 

“ By your great favour,” said Appa Swami, staring in stupid surprise 
at the Brahman’s face and trembling in every limb, “no English lady 
has arrived here this evening.” 

“When I was last here one week ago, your hotel was lighted, and 
there were English people stopping here. How is it that it is now 
empty?” 

* Ayya, ayya!” cried Appa Swami, falling to his knees. “I am a 
family man; great trouble has fallen on my household since you last 
visited it.” 

“T asked not of your household,” haughtily replied Jagat Rao.’ 
“When I was last here ‘i : 


“My lord, my lord, I told you falsehood last week, but now I know 
that nothing is hid from your,eyes. I knew not the woman Lakshmi, 
I said, and now you have learned the truth. Nothing can be long hid!” 
moaned the abject wretch, fawning to the ground. 

“Is Lakshmi the Ayah now here?” calmly asked Jagat Rao,. 


watching the bowed-down figure of Appa Swami with keen interest, 
for now fate seemed to be working all things to his hands, “Tell 
me when came she here,” he continued in an unchanged voice. 

“That woman now gone die,” eagerly said Appa Swami, rising to 
his feet and speaking in whispers, “and I tell the truth, That Ayah 
Lakshmi my wife.” 

“Your wife!” replied Jagat Rao, looking at Appa Swami in wonder. 

“Yes, that woman Lakshmi my wife,” replied Appa Swami, coming 
as close to the Brahman as he dare venture ; “that woman plenty drink, 
so I send that woman away one year ago. I never beat that woman, 
but she know she bad woman, so she never come back again. I 
respectable man,” continued Appa Swami, watching Jagat Rao’s face 
in doubt, Secing that the cold look of the Brahman changed not, he 
hurriedly continued :—“ So I then take young wife, I give dinner to my 
family and caste people ; they all say I do right to take new wife.” 

“] know nothing of your family nor of your people. Why did you 
speak untruth and say you knew not the woman Lakshmi?” asked 
Jagat Rao. 

“I fear, if that woman found, she come here and give plenty trouble, 
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If she go without coming here, then every one happy. The day after 
you last come here that Lakshmi come with baby child. That 
child not Lakshmi’s child. She steal that child. Then go first to 
Ootacamund, knowing police not think native woman going to cold 
country. She not walk on road, she walk in jungle where plenty 
fever and no good water. Then fever come, and she walk a little 
every day. When her day come, she make a journey here to die. 
Three days ago she die,” replied Appa Swami, joining his hands 
before his breast, and tremblingly watching Jagat Rao’s stern face 
with his small cunning eyes. Jagat Rao spoke not. His quick ear 
had caught the sound of running whecis rising above the grating 
sound of waves along the sea beach. Turning to Appa Swami, he 
quickly said :—“ A lady is coming here to stay. Go, meet her, and tell 
her you have prepared rooms and food for her. I shall speak with 
her, but say not that I am here.” 

Appa Swami hastened out, while Jagat Rao walked slowly from the 
verandah into the hotel. With bustling activity Appa Swami held 
the door open for Mabel to alight. As Mabel descended, she gazed 
round in surprise from the gloomy and dark porch to the badly lighted 
pillared hall within, the reception room of the old mansion, built in days 
when the English lived in and near the Fort. 

“What hotel is this?” asked Mabel, looking from Appa Swami, who 
stood bowing, to the coachman now waiting to be paid. 

“This Hotel Anama,” quickly answered Appa Swami, “ plenty ladies 
stop here in hot weather, get cool sea breeze. Everything ready, I 
show lady rooms.” 

Appa Swami waited for no reply; he led the way into the hotel, 
and motioned the coachman to follow with Mabel’s travelling bag. 
Mabel followed with vague misgivings, wondering how the lonely 
hotel had been chosen for her abode, and why no one, not even Jagat 
Rao, had met her at the station. The first fall of her feet on the 
marble pavement within smote to her heart with feelings of drear 
loneliness. The echoes seemed to steal along the floor, creep up the 
walls, and linger amid the vaulted ribs of the roof above, as if loth 
to die away. A cheap oil lamp, hung from a nail on one of the massive 
pillars, shed a faint light through the empty hall and on the walls, 
which gleamed with the sheen of polished marble, for in days long 
past the soft hands of patient natives had spread upon them a fine 
eement, made of ground sea-shells; eggs, and purified molasses, an 
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art now lost, like most of the ancient: prized arts of India. Mabel 
started and would have drawn back, had not the figure of Jagat Rao 
advanced from out the shade and stood before her, grave and silent. 
Jagat Rao and she had met before, but now, for the first time, as 
she watched the fair face and finely carved features of the Brahman, 
she felt angered at his gaze. His piercing eyes met hers, and seemed 
to read her very thoughts. As Jagat Rao watched her he noted 
how her once bright eyes were sunken, her look was weird and worn, 
though still her clustering fair hair hung round her forehead. Many 
minds of men and women he had read, but there was something 
in Mabel’s face he could not read. There was in it something 
noble and cultured, never-failing in its quick perceptions, gentle and 
courteous, instinct with all a woman’s feelings, easily evading unseemly 
rudeness. He knew not how to meet it, accustomed as he was to 
the rude blunt frankness or haughty insolence of the Western foreigner. 
As he stood facing Mabel, his face inscrutable in its sternness, she 
would have passed on and followed Appa Swami, had not he stayed 
her with the words :—“ Your husband has sent me here to speak with 
you, and tell you things you and I alone must hear.” 

Mabel’s eyes flashed, and her face brightened, as she drew near to 
hear what she had hoped to hear since she had received the telegram, 
and come hastening to the plains, that news had been heard of her 
child Hope and the Ayah Lakshmi. Jagat Rao drew back, and 
motioning to Appa Swami to depart, led the way to a room facing 
the sea front to the right of the vast hall. The room was empty save 
for a lamp of hanging clustered crystals, of which one candle light 
was burning, a centre table and one chair, the two windows opening 
to the verandah being closed and barred. As Jagat Rao closed the 
door, and then, with folded arras, turned and faced Mabel, she felt 
her heart faint with dread. Still she feared not that violence would be 
offered to any of her race in a land where all bowed before the rulers 
in lowly submission. 


“ Have you any news of my husband or my child?” at length she 
said, in a firm voice. 

“The news I have for you will bring but small joy to your heart. 
The message I bear from your husband is but a message of sorrow,” 
was the reply, spoken in a suppressed whisper, which went wailing 
through the room like the sound of the moaning wind outside. 

‘Tll news of my husband!” cried Mabel, her travelling cape falling 
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from her shoulders as she stretched out her hands towards Jagat Rao. 
“Tell me quickly, what has happened ?” 

“Your husband, in your absence—” Jagat Rao paused, and his voice 
sank deep into his throat, as if weighed down by some great sorrow— 
“summoned to his house a woman, who went there willingly in her 
husband’s absence.” 

As Jagat Rao spoke, Mabel stood as though stunned, her hands 
pressed to her breast. Her brain reeled, full of untold horrors: her 
child lost, in a stranger’s hands, her husband faithless! Why had 
she not been spared until her child had been found, or until all hope 
was passed? How now could she summon up courage to go alone 
on her weary quest? Her very heart seemed to swell and burst, as 
though filled with tears. Then, again, she felt a deep calm, and resolve 
to know the worst. 

“Who was the woman ?” she asked, 

“The woman was my wife,’ answered Jagat Rao, creeping near, 
vindictive hate stealing over every feature of his face, his voice 
wailing through the room like to the moaning wind over tall forest 
trees. Mabel would have drawn back in fear of the quiet wrath which 
seemed to shake the man, but with raised hand he checked her before 
she moved. Face to face they stood, mind matched to mind, for in his 
emotions and impulses the Brahman wears a woman’s heart. Once or 
twice he strove to speak, but the words died away before his lips moved. 
Mabel bowed her head in pity for the strong man’s sorrow, and then 
her feelings burst forth in one wild cry:—“ My child! Let not your 
vengeance fall on one who has never sinned.” 

“With you and with your child I have naught to do,” replied Jagat 
Rao, who stood once more inscrutable and cold, holding Mabel bound 
in wondering fear. “As for your husband: what power have we against 
the strong?” he said in words distinct and low, which went pealing 
through the room. “ With what shame should we tell our wrongs in 
open street? Your race has called our Emperors slaves, broken down the 
Brahman’s sway, and set low-born men to decide the caste man’s rights ; 
and we must bow our heads and eat our hearts in silence. You and 
your race mock upon us because we bring not forth our wives to public 
gaze: we know the foreigners’ hearts, and we trust them not. Let the 
usurer, armed by your laws, wrest from the patient serf his father’s 
lands, let the produce be garnered in and sold for silver to half-repay 
the borrowed Government rent, let the village granaries be emptied by 
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oreign merchants, and the land be swept from life when famine rages ; 
our homes we still keep closed, and, before the foreigner breaks through, 
we see, unmoved, our wives burn on the funeral pyre. We know, 
though no history dares tell the tale, how your armies have becn 
hurled back and an empire lost, because the Eastern’s home was 
forced. Once let the seeds of enmity be sown between man and man, 
and race and race, and they grow quickly and take deep root, and 
many will curse those who spread the seed as they watch the ripening, 
and see innocent and guilty alike eat the poisoned fruit. Your husband, 
and Sundari, my wife, who have bowed my mother’s head with shame 
and made me unfit to take my place among my kinsmen, have but 
half-reaped the sorrow they have sown.” 

As Jagat Rao spoke, Mabel watched his face in wondering doubt. 
Approaching near, she laid her hand on his in ignorance of his holy 
birth, and said :—“ Jagat Rao, there lies some falsehood in this. It is 
the Ayah who has laid the plot and wrought the mischief.” 

“The Ayah has naught to do with it,” angrily answered Jagat Rao, 
walking to the door, and opening it. “Aré!” he cried, “Appa Swami, 
come here.” He waited until he heard the sound of Appa Swami’s feet 
rapidly crossing the hall, then turned and, with his arms folded, stood 
facing Mabel, who now stood spell-bound like one who waited to hear 
her hovering fate decreed. 

When Appa Swami entered and stood trembling with folded hands, 
Jagat Rao turned fiercely towards him and said :—“ Tell the lady who 
the Ayah Lakshmi was.” 

“That Ayah my wife,” replied Appa Swami in a low voice. 

“ Tell the lady where that Ayah now is.” 

“ That Ayah gone dead, sir,” was the reply. 

“When did she die?” again asked Jagat Rao, turning to watch the 
face of Mabel. 

“Three days ago that Ayah die,” came the trembling reply. 

“Then,” cried Mabel, starting to her feet and advancing towards 
Appa Swami, “ where is the child, where is my child Hope?” 

“Your child,” cried Appa Swami, starting back, his small eyes 
opening wide in surprise. “That not Misses’ child, see,” he continued, 
hurrying from the room, leaving Mabel and Jagat Rao gazing strangely 
in each other’s faces. 

Soon Appa Swami returned, holding in his arms the child wrapped 
up in a woollen shawl. Mabel moved forward, unrolled the shawl, 
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started back, then looked at Appa Swami, then again to the child, 
thence to Jagat Rao. 

The child before her was a fair child, almost as fair as hers, but it 
was a native child, a girl, naked save for a string round its waist from 
which hung a silver heart. Jagat Rao approached and looked down at 
the child. Moving back he raised himself erect, his eyes still fixed 
on the silver heart, while beneath the olive colour of his face stole 
the pallor of death. Before one quick rush of blood the pallor fled, 
as the Brahman again moved forward, and raised the silver heart to 
read the Sanskrit letters thereon inscribed. His eyes transfused with 
tears, he turned and walked apart, while with folded arms and bowed 
head he remained wrapped in thought. Turning with a weary sigh 
he placed his hand on the child’s head, and then fixing his searching 
eyes on Appa Swami, said in his own tones: “Give the child to the 
lady, you will receive the reward promised.” 

Then turning to Mabel, he said in a low trembling voice, bowing 
down his head before her :—“ Ere the sun rises again your child will be 
in your arms: until then guard well this child, to give in exchange for 
yours. In your hand will remain the punishment or forgiveness of the 
guilty, as you will. We must now go back by train to Premanagaram 


and learn the secret that the woman came to tell your husband, for I 
see now that ncither he nor she dreamed of any wrong.” 


VI. 


It was midnight when Mabel knelt by her husband in the thatched 
bungalow at Premanagaram. Jagat Rao had left her at the station, 
taken the child, and told her to wait at her own house for his return. 
Ralph and Mabel waited, wondering what would happen. Ralph had 
told all he knew to Mabel, who was smiling in his face, when they both 
started, for a rustle was heard by their side. Mabel sprang to her feet 
and Ralph looking up saw the woman, whom he had seen bathing in 
the rivulet beneath the shade of the cocoa-nut trees, and also in his 
own room. In her arms she held a child. Sinking on one knee, 
she held it out until Mabel took it, and saw that it was her own child 
Hope. 

Sundari bowed herself to the ground and there remained waiting, 
while Mabel, her eyes streaming with tears, held the child to Ralph. 

Suddenly through the room stole the deep-toned voice of Jagat Rao, 
Lord of the World, who spoke in Sanskrit to his wife Sundari, the 
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Beautiful, words which she answered back in the same sacred language 
of her race, translated afterwards by Jagat Rao to Ralph and Mabel. 

“Tell me, Sundari,” were his words, “what wickedness is this that 
has worked in your heart?” 

“My lord,” said Sundari with trembling fear, raising her face, now 
no longer veiled, “I followed the Sahib here, fearing his wrath and 
yours. My lord remembers how three months ago I went from his 
home so that, according to our custom, my child should be born in 
my mother’s house. My lord’s heart was then full of joy, for every 
holy rite had been fulfilled, and the stars had foretold how a boy child 
would te born to us. I went forth with glad smiles from the priests, 
astrologers, and all Brahmans in our village, for they all prayed that 
I should bring tack a boy child, to save my husband’s soul and 
perform his fure:al rites. But when a girl was born, I dreaded to 
think of my lord’s bitter grief, the wailing in our house, and how his 
soul would dread to tread the lonely way, when he had no male child 
to spread the holy offerings and hasten on its flight to heavenly bliss. 
With tears I bid my mother hide my shame; and to bring once more 
the smile to her loved one’s cheek and fil! our home with pride, she 
announced abroad that a male child had been born to me. She 
laughed at my fears, and kept me by her side. One day she took my 
child from my arms, and placed a male child there, which she said she 
had bought from a strange woman travelling through the village. With 
fear I brought it to my lord, and all went well, for the child was olive 
fair as a Brahman child. But daily, as I nursed the child, I watched it 
closely, and saw the colour fade from its skin. My mother came and 
told me we were all lost, for the child was a foreign child, and that the 
woman from whom she had taken it was gone, and no one could trace 
her whereabouts. I heard my lord speak of the loss of the Doctor 
Sahib’s child, and a chill stole to my heart, for I knew that the babe I 
nursed was his. My mother gave me juice to stain its skin, but I 
dreaded to have it near me, for I knew that, like all foreigners, it had 
the evil eye, and would bring ruin to our home. My people pointed 
out to me the Doctor Sahib as he rode by, and I[ tried to tell him to 
take away his child and find me mine, but he only smiled and listened 
not, and I dared not speak out, for many of my people were near. 
Then, my lord, my fear grew so great that I went alone to the 
foreigner’s house, so that I might speak freely, but he understood me 
not, and there my lord found me. I now only pray that my lord will 
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let me carry my child back to my mother’s home, so that I may there 
live, ever praying for my lord’s soul, and that his new wife may bear 
him a boy child.” 

“Sundari, your child is safe; your folly was but the folly of a 
woman’s wit, but my sin is great indeed, for it is a sin in which reason 
held no part, but one daily sinned by man equally with beast—the foul 
and deadly sin of lustful jealousy. Let us once more live as reasoning 
man and wife, and pray the foreigner’s forgiveness for the wrong we 
have done him.” 


As Jagat Rao finished, he walked apart and, opening the verandah 
window, gazed into the milk-white heavens, and muttered to himself the 
holiest prayer of all India, which hourly rises from myriad murmuring 
voices of devout and saintly men:—‘Om! Om! Let us meditate on 
the ever to be longed for clear light of heaven; may it direct all our 
thoughts.” 


R. W. FRAZER. 
THE END. 





THE FOREIGNER IN THE FARMYARD 


“ The evidence which has been brought before us has convinced us of the extreme 
gravity of the agricultural situation.” — Royal Commission on Agriculture, 
Second Report. 


I.—THE GRANARY 


Preliminary 


\ YE have heard much of England’s Isolation. Diplomatically 
the phrase may be correct; but turn from Diplomacy to 
Economics, and it becomes ironical, for we are humbly 

dependent on other countries for much of our daily bread. We 

import more Corn than all the other nations of Europe together : our 
markets being the world’s dumping-ground for Breadstuffs. And we 
go to the Foreigner for the Butter to spread on that Bread, for our 

Eggs and for our Cheese, for our Meat and Fruit and Sugar, our 

Vegetables, our Milk, our Lard. The word Isolation applied to 

England sounds ugly, when it doesn’t sound foolish. 

This need not alarm you, says the Orthodox Economist. In Mr. 
Barlow’s best manner he takes you by the hand, and points out the 
processes of exchange in all their beautifully varied manifestations :— 
“Here, Tommy, you see an American farmer: he has an abundance of 
wheat, but he needs a shirt ; we supply him with the shirt, and take some 
wheat in exchange. There is a German cattle-dealer: he is surrounded 
with meat, but wants a knife to eat it with; we supply him with the 
knife, and take his superfluous meat. There, again, is a poor negro, 
under a cocoanut palm, pining for a hymn book to rejoice his Sabbath 
hours: we print and send him one, and he sends back to us those 
cocoanuts which you, Tommy, love so well.” The arrangement is so 
full of mutual advantages, so simple, so perfect, that one’s suspicions 
are aroused. And those suspicions are justified: the system is not 
flawless. The American farmer has now taken to getting his calico 
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from Yankee mills; the German cattle-dealer finds a good enough 
imitation of the Sheffield article at Solingen; and the poor negro, 
though he has not yet built unto himself a printing-press, thinks the 
German hymnal as highly coloured as the English: so that it gets 
ever harder to find a foreign market for our wares. That is flaw 
Number One. Flaw Number Two resides in the fact that there are 
things which it is not good to part with to the Foreigner in unlimited 
quantitics: things which cannot be replaced. Some goods can be 
replaced quite easily. Foodstuffs can: the grains and the dairy produce 
sent us from abroad do not drain the resources of the countries whence 
they come. So with manufactures: we can go on turning out ships 
and penknives and pocket-handkerchiefs for all time, and our country 
will not be a penny the poorer. But the draught upon our precious 
store of ores and coal is quite another story. They belong to the 
category of things which cannot be replaced, and we should regard with 
jealousy their unlimited export to other countries, where they are largely 
used for the manufacture of goods to compete with our own. Yet this 
unlimited export is just what we are indulging in, and to an ever 
increasing extent: it is with these precious, irreplacable possessions 
that we are paying our butcher's and our baker’s bills to foreign 
countries. To that extent we are living on our capital. 

Thus, the system of exchange as at present practised appears on 
examination to be less worthy of unstinted admiration than our 
Orthodox Economist (good optimistic creature!) would have us 
believe ; thus, too, we are compelled to think that it is a good thing 
for our country to feed herself as far as she possibly can. There are other 
reasons for so thinking. A countryside alive with thriving villages is 
more conducive to the general welfare than a countryside depleted for 
the ampler crowding of city slums and the urban labour market. In 
the minds of many, also, the reflection that we are able to feed 
ourselves is a comfort in the event of war. Nor does it follow that 
our manufacturing industries would languish with the prosperity of 
agriculture. On the contrary, many would directly benefit thereby. 
And indirectly, there is the enlarged purchasing power of the rural 
population, when that population has money to spend. I trust, 
therefore, that I do not exasperate the majority of my readers by 
laying down the initial proposition:—That the prosperity of the 
General Fa:myard is’a desirable economic condition. 
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WHEAT 


This cereal naturally has precedence. Before going into Production 
let us consider the Decline in Price: first, because that aspect of the 
Breadstuff Question fills the vision of many to the exclusion of 
all others; and secondly, because the Decline in Price is largely 
responsible for the Decline in Production, and so forms a fitting 
preface thereto. 

Our acquaintance with official prices goes back to 1646, when the 
average price of Wheat at Eton was 44s. per quarter. The earliest year 
for which an official average price was quoted for the whole of England 
and Wales is 1771 ; the figure is 48s. 7a. (The Import Duty then was 
17s. 6§d., but the Import itself was very small.) The top price during 
the present century was in 1812, when the average quotation was 
126s. 6d. per quarter. This tremendous charge figures conspicuously in 
the arguments of Cobdenite politicians—({the Cobden Club says that 
Free Trade accounts for the difference between prices then and prices 
now)—but in the interests of ‘accurate statement it is well to point out 
that the Import Duty in that year was eightpence farthing : a circum- 
stance which heavily discounts the inference sought to be drawn. It 
is also worthy of remembrance that the closing years of the last century 
and the early years of this one, particularly the Bogey Year, 1812, 
comprehended a period of depreciated currency and paper money ; so 
that 126s. 6d. in the Returns is many points per cent. above the real 
value, according to modern (or earlier) standards. There are other 
reasons for believing the nominal prices credited to the early 
century to be fictitiously high; and because of this inaccuracy the 
Bcard of Agriculture officials have put the years before 1821 in a 
separate table in the Returns. In 1815 there was a change in the law. 
The importation of Foreign Wheat was forbidden when the price was 
under 82s. 6d. a quarter; of Colonial, when the price was under 
69s. 1d. Come we now to that epoch-making ’45. The average 
price was 50s. 10d.; the gates were thrown open; the average 
price rose to 54s. 8d in’46 and to 69s. 9d. in’47. Then came a fall; 
but in ’54-36 the Crimean War produced a rise, the price in ’55 
reaching 745. 8d. It was then that Englishmen got their first practical 
demonstration of the dangerous position into which they were being 
forced by the policy of encouraging Foreign Wheat and discouraging 
Home Production. The increase in the Foreign Import caused by the 
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repeal of the duty had been balanced by a corresponding decrease in 
Home Production ; and the restriction in the Foreign Supply induced 
by the war sent up the price. For Wheat could not be reaped at a 
moment's notice from lands which had been forced: out of cultivation. 
Had they remained in crop, the war would not have produced that 
alarming rise. 

Little more need be recorded in the history of prices. With 
fluctuations of no very great extent, they have practically held a 
downward way since the close of the Crimean War, and they reached 
the lowest recorded in ’94, when the average was 22s. 10d. per quarter.* 
It stiffened by a few pence in’95, and the failure of the Indian and 
the apparent reduction of the Russian, Australian, and Argentine crops, 
have sent it up with some rapidity during the closing months of ’96: 
which also is an object-lesson in the perils of Outside Production. 
It is well enough to hedge against a failure at home by keeping an 
access to other markets, but that advantage is inevitably attended 
with this disadvantage: that crop failures and wars in nearly all the 
other wheat-producing countries of the world affect the price of Wheat 
to us. And we have not been content to keep an access to the surplus 
supplies of other countries ; we have ceased to care for a home supply. 

The captious critic will perhaps contend, that expenses have 
diminished, as well as prices. True; but in nothing like the same 
ratio. According to Mr. Turnbull’s calculations for Norfolk, there 
was a net reduction in expenses between ’74 and ’94 of 41 6s. 3d. per 
acre (of all kinds of crops and fallow). But the money yield per. acre 
of Wheat was reduced by £7. The Farmer, therefore, madé between 
£5 and £6 less profit on each acre of Wheat. 


The Decline in Production 


The Wheat Production of the United Kingdom in the early years 
of the century is not accurately known, but the Import Statistics prove 
that our grandfathers were practically independent of Foreign Flour. 
In ’o8, ’15, and ’22, the Import of Wheat, Wheat Meal, and Flour is 
marked zi/, and only two quarters are credited to ’22, . In ’30 it rose to 
1,701,885 quarters.| Then it fell by big bounds to 24,826 quarters 





* It should be remembered that, low as the pricés quoted in the Corn Returns are, the 
actual price received by the farmer is often lower still. The official prices are obtained from 
the merchants, and they commonly include freight charges and middlemen’s profits. 

+ These weights are given in weight of grain, 1 cwt. of Wheat Flour being reckoned the 
equivalent of 13 cwt. of Wheat in Grain, 
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in ’36; to rise again to 2,977,302 quarters in ’42. These figures 
demonstrate that up to the Forties England produced by far the 
greater part of her breadstuff. In Porter’s Progress of the Nation, an 
estimate is made of Home and Foreign Productions respectively for 
the decade of ’31-40, whence it appears that of the mean population in 
England and Scotland of 17,500,000, 16,500,000 were fed on home- 
grown Wheat, Ireland being altogether self-supporting. Sir Robert 
Peel estimated (in 42) that the Home Production reached 22,000,000 
quarters a year; Cobden (in ’43), when the annual Import averaged 
1,000,000 quarters, put the figure at 20,000,000. It was alleged that 
though the country produced nearly all it consumed, yet it did not 
consume enough: that (Cobden in the Commons) there were “seven 
million to eight million people without Wheaten Bread.” This meant 
that the country did not grow enough ; and the statement was used as 
a chief reason for facilitating the entry of Foreign Corn. But it 
appears to have been highly rhetorical (let us say); for 21,000,000 
quarters, the lowest figure to which Cobden could reduce his estimate 
of the national consumption, works out to over 373 Ibs. per head of 
the population. Now, the average consumption per head between ’90 
and ’93 was 370 lbs.; so that, if Cobden told the truth (which is hard 
to believe), there must be some ten or twelve million people in this 
country to-day who are strangers to the taste of Wheaten Bread— 
which also is hard to believe. We may, therefore, take it that in the 
Forties, the country had, in proportion to the population, as ample a 
supply of Home-Grown Bread as it has to-day of Home and Foreign- 
Grown combined. 

This view is borne out by the subsequent history of English 
Wheat. The ever-increasing Import, which set in after °45, is 
tallied by a decrease in the Home Production: a decrease not only 
relative, having regard to the increasing population, but actual. The 
22,000,000 quarters of the early Forties got down in a dozen years to 
less than 16,000,000, the average production for 56-57 being 15,756,881 
quarters. The Import increased to correspond, but certainly not more. 
It amounted to 5,276,032 quarters in 56, and to 4,111,450 in °57; and 
as, in the meantime, the population had increased, it is evident that 
those 8,000,000 persons were still apparently going unfed, notwith- 
standing the repeal of the duty on Foreign Corn. The only 
difference was: that a number of English mouths were being fed 
with loaves made from Foreign, instead of; as before, from English 

Vol. XVI.—No. 92. Cc 
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Wheat. The acreage under Wheat in the United Kingdom in this 
period (’56-57) amounted to 4,199,812 acres (Lawes and Gilbert). 
The average for 61-65 was 3,750,587 acres (Lawes and Gilbert). 
For ’71-75 it had sunk to 3,737,140 acres. For ’81-85 it was 2,829,584 
acres. In ’88 it was 2,668,226 acres; and from that year on 
to ’95 the shrinkage was steady and (practically) continuous. In 
94, when Wheat stood at 1,980,228 acres, many people fondly 
hoped that the nadir had been reached. They were disappointed : 
the ’95 returns gave 1,456,042 acres, a decrease on the thitherto lowest 
(that of ’93) of 499,171 acres. True, there was a seasonal reason for 
this exceptionally big drop: the ’94 autumn was not favourable to 
Wheat-sowing, and many farmers in consequence sowed Barley in its 
stead. True, also, there has been an improvement in ’96, the number 
of acres under wheat for this year standing at 1,734,118—an increase 
of 278,076 acres over ’95. There is a little consolation in this, and the 
improved prices which the autumn of ’96 has brought, may lead to the 
sowing of fresh acres in ’97 ; but as the ’96 acreage was 246,110 acres 
below that of ’94, there is no cause for rejoicing over much. 

England is the only country which has reduced her Wheat-Acreage. 
Even Germany (notwithstanding her immense growth in manufactures) 
increased her Wheat area by 300,000 acres between ’83 and ’93. 


What It Means 


“ Permanent pasture shows another gain, this time of 140,000 acres, 
which means loss of employment for about 3,000 labourers.” Thus the 
Journal of Horticulture* sums up its comments on the Agricultural 
Returns for 1895. To be quite accurate, the gain was 145,000 acres, as 
Major Craigie shows in his Report. As his is a Government report, 
the liveliest face is naturally put on the matter; but in the case of 
English Agriculture this can best be done by omitting to fill in the 
shadows of the picture, so it ignores the (rather important) corollary 
given by the Journal of Horticulture, which explains what the abandon- 
ment of corn-growing means. Three thousand labourers deprived of work 
in one year is surely a fact of sufficient seriousness to arrest the attention 
of the most flippant optimist that ever boasted, in the Press or on the 
platform, of England’s mounting prosperity. It would be interesting 





* 5th November, 1896. 
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to follow the fortunes of that three thousand! The older men among 
them are probably by this time enjoying the hospitality of the 
workhouse ; some of the younger have, no doubt, indirectly contributed 
to the pauper population by elbowing their seniors out of other rural 
industries ; the rest have probably made the melancholy pilgrimage 
citywards, to cast themselves upon labour markets already overstocked. 
But the story has its chief point in the fact that the three thousand 
are but the latest detachment in an army; for that Foreign Wheat 
maintains the output of Unemployed from year to year with unflagging 
regularity. Do you ask for specific instances? Turn to the evidence 
before the Royal Commission on Agriculture. Here is a sample that 
is from Mr. W. L. Huskinson, a land agent and farmer in Nottingham- 
shire*:—“ The 400 acres that we gave up in ’78 and ’79 we had 
previously farmed for 30 years ; the condition of that is that one-half 
of that which was plough is now grass, and there are now only one man 
and a lad, and we had formerly six or eight labourers during the winter.” 

The Cheap Loaf is well enough, but some of its cheapness has to be 
paid for dearly. To an agricultural labourer cut off from a living by 
the abandonment of the fields where he has hitherto worked, it is poor 
consolation to know that his bread is a halfpenny a loaf less than it was, 
by reason of the foreign competition which has forced those fields out 
of tillage. To the artisan and the factory hand, whose employment is 
made more precarious and is worse-paid because out-of-work villagers 
are flocking to the towns, the advantages of cheapened bread are 
seriously discounted. To the middle-class man a halfpenny a loaf f 
does not (unless his household be a big one) mean the difference of 
a sovereign either way on the year’s bread bill; but the prosperity of 
the country’s chief industry, and indirectly of its other industries, 
means a considerably greater difference than ¢hat. 

It is very necessary to call your attention to the exact difference a 
rise in the price of Wheat makes in the baker’s bill, because it is a 
subject on which strangely exaggerated impressions are fostered. 
These impressions are vague as well: a quality usually shared by the 
statements which produce them. Sometimes it happens that these 





* Royal Commission on Agriculture, Afinutes of Evidence (C. 7,400-1), Q. 965. 

+ I am using a halfpenny by way of illustration, because a five-shilling rise in Wheat 
means a halfpenny rise in a quartern loaf, and a five-shilling impost on Foreign Corn wou'd 
go far to stay the ebbing life of English tillage. It is the amount usually, and I think rightly, 
advocated. Iam here admitting the unsupported assumption that the duty would mean an 
increased price all round to the same amount. 


C2 
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statements are specific: then they are also wondrous. The most 
remarkable with which I am acquainted dates from ’85, when Mr. J. S. 
Jeans published his England’s Supremacy. On page 98 of this book 
you are told that “ England now imports over 600,000,000 quarters of 
corn per annum. Impose a tax of 5s. per quarter upon this quantity, 
and the product would be over £175,000,000 sterling per annum 

The imposition of such a tax would be equivalent to a charge of nearly 
£5 per head upon every man, woman, and child in the three kingdoms.” 
Our Corn Import is pretty heavy, it is true, but it doesn’t quite reach 
600,000,000 quarters a year, even to-day; and in’85 it ran to 19,210,695 
quarters only! As Mr. Williamson unkindly points out in his valuable 
British Industries and Foreign Competition, the 45 of Mr. Jeans’s 
imagination sinks therefore to 2s. 43d. 


Agricultural Depression 


The Farmer was ever a grumbler ; but during the last two decades 
he has had ample cause to grumble. Notwithstanding the decline 
in Wheat which set in with Corn Law Repeal, and its outcome, 
the increased importation of Foreign Corn, the state of Agriculture 
did not become desperate all at once: various circumstances conspired 
to uphold a measure of prosperity. But about ’79—a few years 
earlier in some districts—Agricultural Depression set in, and set in to 
a degree which has damped the cheeriness of the most optimistic 
Free Importers and Government officials. ’79 was a woefully lean 
year. The yield per acre of Wheat was less than in any recorded 
year, being only 154 bushels against the 30 bushels of ’78 ; and so we 
had people talking of bad seasons as the dominant factor in the 
depression. The good folks, who argued in this way, omitted from 
their consideration the fact that a low yield of Wheat does not 
inevitably imply a depressed agricultural industry, for a thin crop 
means the using up of Wheat stored from a previous year, with an 
enhanced price. But there were no such compensations in ’79. The 
price of Wheat was lower than in the previous fat year, though the 
’78 figure was 10s. 4d. a quarter below the price in ’77, the average 
for the three years being as follows:—’77, 56s. 9a.; ’78, 46s. 5a.; 
79, 435. 10d. The explanation of this phenomenon is found in the 
Import Returns. In ’78 we imported less than fourteen million 
quarters of Wheat and Flour, but in ’79 our Import rose to more 
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than seventeen million quarters. Unhampered Foreign Importation, 
therefore, is the direct and obvious cause of the trouble, in that it 
prevents the English agriculturist from getting any compensation for 
his losses in bad seasons. The Depression, which set in with ’79, has 
been continuous ; moreover, it has been of so clamant a character 
that two Royal Commissions (the second one of monumental character) 
have already sat upon the question; and Royal Commissions are not 
usually appointed until the matters inquired into are in a bad way 
indeed. It covers practically the whole field of rural industry ; yet it 
is most marked in the Wheat-growing districts, and if the cultivation 
of Wheat were set on its legs again, it would lighten enormously. 

I do not propose to fill these pages with evidence to prove the fact 
of Agricultural Depression. I take it as proved to the hilt, together 
with that other fact :—That the great immediate cause of it is Foreign 
Competition. The witnesses before the late: Royal Commission 
unanimously attested their conviction that this was so. I say 
unanimously, because the one witness (Mr. J. F. Rolleston) who stated 
his belief that it was not, practically went on to admit that it was, 
when, in answer to a question about foreign competition and prices, 
he said :—“ If no foodstuffs came in from abroad for twelve months, 
the price of foodstuff would very largely rise.” Let us, therefore, 
consider Foreign Importation in a little detail. 


Our Alien Bread 


The foreign countries which provide our principal supplies of Wheat 
(including Meal and Flour) are the United States, Russia, and the 
Argentine Republic; then Roumania, the Austrian Territories, Turkey, 
France, Chile, and Germany. Here is our Import for ’95 :-— 


Grain. Meal and Flour. 
cwts. cwts. 


United States... sibs 27,084,120 13,131,850 


Russia 


Argentina... 


Roumania 
Austria 
Turkey 
France 


Chile 


Germany ... 


23,017,035 
11,400,360 
2,022,200 
1,300,230 
2,900 
1,038,900 
752,999 


34,840 
9,500 
1,305,760 
490 
1,125,990 
1,200 
243,870 
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All these countries, with the exception of the United States, are 
rapidly increasing their shipments; and that the United States should 
be the sole exception is ominous from more than one point of view. 
American Wheat is the best. From the Consumer’s standpoint, therefore, 
it is unsatisfactory to know that lower-class grain from Russia and 
the Argentine is superseding higher-class grain from the States. From 
the Farmer’s it is equally unsatisfactory to learn that the lower-priced 
Foreign Grains with which he has to compete are. flooding the market 
at the expense of the higher-priced. We import also from our own 
Possessions; but from British India and Australasia together our ’95 
Import only reached 14,134,170 cwts. of Grain and 2,416,610 cwts. of 
Meal and Flour. Our total Import in ’95 was as follows :—Wheat in 
grain, 81,749,955 cwts.; and Wheat-Meal and Flour, 18,368,410 cwts.* 
Combining the two in equivalent weight of grain, we get 107,261,636 
cwts. in 95, against 96,702,072 cwts. in ’94, and against 67,021,886 cwts. 
in ’86.t An actual increase in our Wheat Import in ten years of 
40,239,750 cwts.—a relative increase, that is, of over 60 per cent.—must 
surely, considered with the woeful decrease in our own Wheat Acreage, 
convince every one that, if the Home Industry is to be saved at all, 
it is high time the process of salvation were begun. 


Why the Foreigner Beats Us 


I cannot make this section exhaustive. It would take me many 
pages, and the examination of many side-issues and correlative circum- 
stances, to do so. Briefly, however, Production abroad is cheaper than 
Production at home. Mr. W. J. Harris, who has an extensive know- 
ledge of wheat-farming both in England and abroad, and who was 
sent by the Devon Chamber of Agriculture to give evidence before 
the Royal Commission, made estimates of the comparative costs of 
production on English and Foreign Wheat Farms.{ His conclusion was 
that the Foreigner (in a gold currency country) had a nett advantage 
of 4cs. an acre over the Englishman, and he calculated thus:—The 
ease with which his soil is worked, including lack of preparation and 
the saving in ploughing and harvesting, is equal to an advantage of 
40s. an acre over the Englishman; the absence of weeding = 2s. ; 


’ 





* As given in the Statistical Abstract. 

+ These combined figures are taken from the Board of Agriculture’s Returns, and are some- 
what higher than the Board of Trade’s figures as given in the Statistical Abstract. 

t R>yal Commission on Agriculture, Minutes of Evidence (C. 7400-1), Q. 3437-41. 
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certain harvest weather and continuous instead of rotatory crops 
= 20s.; the English farmer's use of manures and growth of inter- 
mediate crops for fertilising, which probably do not pay expenses 
and rent as well = 20s.; the English farmer’s rent and tithe = 1I5s.; 
his rates and taxes = 5s. That makes the Foreigner’s advantage over 
the English Farmer 102s. per acre. To balance this are the disad- 
vantages which he suffers at the Englishman’s hands, calculated as 
follows :—Freight and insurance = [5s. per acre ; short yield of foreign 
land compared with English = 50s. per acre. Thus the Englishman 
has an advantage over the Foreigner of 65s. per acre, and the Foreigner 
an advantage over the Englishman of 102s. per acre: nett gain to the 
Foreigner 37s. per acre; or (if you add 3s. saved by American and 
Colonial farmers in the cost of seed), 40s. per acre. These respective 
advantages and disadvantages are in a measure conjectural; and no 
doubt other experts would not arrive at the same figures in every 
case. I should hardly think, for example, that “certain harvest 
weather” would be included by every one in the list of the Foreigner’s 
advantages. On the other hand, Mr. Harris’s estimate, compared with 
those made by others, puts the Englishman’s position in a comparatively 
favourable light. Calculations based on the figures relating to 25,000 
farms, checked by the returns of 4,000 experts, show that in America the 
total cost per acre is as follows:—In the New England States, 845. per 
acre ; in the Middle States, 75s.; in the Southern and Western States, 
45s.; in South Dakota as low as 35s. 8¢.* Estimates for England run 
from 100s. to 160s. per acre. Further, these estimates have in view only 
the Farmer in countries where the money standard is the same as our 
own. In places where he lives under a silver or paper currency system, 
these advantages are (for the purpose of competition with English 
industry) tremendously enhanced. The silver-country Farmer pays in 
depreciated silver, and receives in the English market in appreciated 
gold: whereby he reaps a handsome profit, and is able to cut prices 
to a tune which in gold countries his competitor cannot endure. This 
explains our declining Import from America (and the Western 
Farmer’s vote at the late Presidential Election) ; it also explains the 
rapid growth at American expense of our Wheat-Import from the 
Argentine and other silver countries; it further explains (the main 









* See Major Craigie’s evidence before the Royal Commission on Agriculture, Vol. III of 
vidence, p. 236. 
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point for our consideration) the English Farmer’s inability to profit 
by the American Farmer’s misfortune. The use by our rivals of a 
depreciated silver currency is a most serious factor in the situation ; 
and when, as in the case of Argentina, you have also immense natural. 
advantages and a growing country, the word “serious” seems hardly 
adequate to the position. 

Mr. Harris rightly lists Rates and-Taxes in his table of the English 
Farmer’s disadvantages. It is worth noting that Foreign States (par- 
ticularly those new lands where the competition with English Wheat 
is so acute) refrain from burdening their agriculturists with taxes 
for Revenue. They make the Foreign Importer contribute to their 
Revenue, and by so doing at once relieve their people from taxation, 
and protect their industrial enterprises. The English Government, on 
the other hand, is so consumed with Cobdenism that it will not take 
a penny toll from the Foreign Importer who is crushing out a home 
industry: it prefers to make its Revenue a matter of new burdens on 
the back of the already over-burdened. It wrongs the Farmer both 
passively and actively: it leaves him unprotected, and it so adds to 
his burdens that he is less and less able to protect himself. In 
Cobden’s time it would have been said that he needed not State 
Protection, because he had Natural Protection in the shape of freight 
charges; and, as a fact, many votes for Repeal were won on these 
grounds. Cobden’s disciples to-day keep this argument of their 
Master well in the background, for the sake of the Master’s reputa- 
tion. The cost of carriage from New York to London its less than the 
Sreight from Liverpool to London. 


Rehabilitation 


So much for the position itself. How, and how far, can it be 
remedied? I am assuming that my readers are mostly with me in 
thinking that the rehabilitation of English Wheat is desirable. There 
are peuple, I know, who regard the matter with indifference. I have 
been told by one gentleman (well known in the London County 
Council: a writer on industrial subjects) that he is more than indifferent 
to the fate of English Agriculture: he is positively anxious for its 
destruction ; field industries being, in his view, quite too brutalising 
an occupation for Englishmen, and English land being (to quote his. 
words) “too valuable to ‘be wasted on agriculture.” Ido not suppose 
that his standpoint is shared by a sufficient number to be worth the 
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trouble of abolishing: I give it as an instance of the latent hostility 
(which is what indifference practically amounts to) prevalent in certain 
quarters. Also, it is sometimes averred that the Abstract Baker views 
with more than complaisance the presence of Foreign Flour in the 
market, because that Flour, being drier than English, absorbs about 
10 per cent. more water, and is, therefore, more profitable to the practical 
seller of bread. This may or may not be the case: if it be, such hostility 
on the part of one small section of the British public will but intensify 
the desire of other people that English-grown Corn regain a proper 
footing. A very common argument against attempts at rehabilitation 
is that, when an industry is found not to pay, it is time to give it up, 
as Nature is against its prosecution. The argument is, indeed, the 
dialectical stand-by of Free Trade Optimists, and it is freely applied 
to the Wheat Question. But it happens to be utterly inapplicable. 
As Mr. Harris’s estimate (referred to above) shows, English Wheat 
Land is 50s. an acre more fruitful than the average Foreign Land, which 
beats it in the market. Nature backs the English Farmer: what 
hampers him is the supineness of his Government. 

It is sometimes questioned if England could now produce all the 
Wheat she needs ; and it is assumed by many people that she could not. 
Such an assumption has no basis in knowledge. Eight million acres 
under Wheat would grow all the bread we need. Now, in ’67 we had 
3,640,051 acres under Wheat in the United Kingdom; it surely cannot 
be contended that our soil is so sterile that this amount could not be 
multiplied by two and a quarter; our total acreage to-day—cropped, 
bare, fallow, and grass (exclusive of nursery grounds, woods and 
plantations, mountain and heath)—is 47,882,099 acres; so that it 
would be quite easy to supply ourselves. But should it, for the sake 
of other rural industries, be deemed undesirable that 8,000,000 acres 
be given up to Wheat, we might as easily import our fill from our own 
Possessions. We must, of course, take into consideration that fall in 
Land which the years of depression have induced. Disuse has sent 
a great deal to temporary rack and ruin, and we should have to pay 
a big bill for repairs. After all, however, that would only be a 
disagreeable condition ; it could be no insuperable bar ; the abandoned 
soil might be restored to its pristine fertility at a cost which, according 
to expert opinion, wou!d not, even in bad cases, exceed 410 per acre. 
It would amount toa largish sum, but nations, like individuals, must 
pay the price of their folly. 
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But the rehabilitation will never come about so long as the 
unchecked and increasing competition of cheaper-producing Foreign 
Countries remains to threaten the British Farmer with continuous 
losses on his Wheat. By this I do not mean that the high prices of 
some earlier years must be re-established. The cost of Production 
is less than it was, and a rise of a very few shillings on the low 
prices ruling of late would, unless rents went up, allow the Farmer a 
margin of profit. But most landlords might be trusted not to attempt 
such a rise in rent as would “kill the trade,” and send Wheat back 
into the Slough of Despond ; and if they did, the Land Court would 
be necessary, and would be effective also. I have shown that an 
increase of 5s.in the price of Wheat is equivalent only to a rise of 
a halfpenny on the quartern loaf, and the advantage would surely be 
worth that? (A wniform duty on all foreign wheat and flour is 
naturally impossible. The tariff would have to be heavier against 
silver countries than against gold ones.) It is a piece of Protection, 
the smallest conceivable ; yet not only would it save a great national 
industry from gradual extinction: it would also restore its prosperity, 
and it would indirectly enhance the prosperity of others. Moreover, 
the heightened price could doubtless be reduced as time went on. 
We have not reached the end of cheapened processes; and let the 
British Farmer be secured by his Government against unfair inroads, 
and the encouragement would spur him to continued effort and 
experiment. It is his condition of despair which hampers his methodic 
advance. If you want proof of this, you can find it in the fact that 
that advance has been, and is, most rapid in countries like the United 
States and New South Wales, where favouring conditions have put 
alertness and heart into the husbandman. 

I am not contending that Protection is the one thing needed. What 
I am contending is that without it other remedies would be useless, or at 
least would fall short of their full effect. At present it is little short 
of impertinent to tell the Farmer to brace himself to fresh exertions, 
and to agitate for, or to adopt, the various improvements suggested as 
props to his dilapidated industry. Most of them are good enough, some 
are vitally necessary, and Protection would not diminish their necessity. 
But neither do they diminish the necessity for Protection. This necessity 
is present in all departments of Agriculture, but in few is it so evident 
as in Wheat; that is why I am here limiting my consideration to 
Protection. Later, I propose to call your attention to such matters as 
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Transport, Organisation, and Education. I am omitting their considera- 
tion now, because they are of greater moment in the departments 
of rural industry of which I shall treat hereafter. With respect to 
Wheat, they are of minor importance. It is not the want of cheap and 
easy Transport which is a main source in the Wheat-Grower’s troubles : 
he is undersold in his own market-town. Organisation is of importance 
chiefly where each individual Farmer’s product is small in quantity: 
the Wheat harvested on,a farm is usually of considerable bulk. Nor is 
the want of Technical Education very palpable: our Farmers know as 
a rule how to get a good Wheat Crop out of the ground without the aid 
of Professors of Agriculture. Agricultura] Banks—those institutions 
made in Germany, which many reformers advocate for England—are 
valuable aids to the small agriculturist in need of capital; but while 
our cultivation of Wheat has to contend with the hostile, dangerous, 
and depressing forces now at work, the easy access-to capital which an 
Agricultural Bank affords, might have the undesirable effect of tempting 
a poor Farmer into paths whjch end in bankruptcy. I am also leaving 
out of present consideration the matter of Burdens upon Land, which 
can, I think, be better dealt with separately. Its omission here must 
not be taken to imply that I underrate its importance. 


Bounties 





Advocates of the Wheat-Farmer often urge the institution of a 
bonus on his product. Corn Bounties are not unknown either in the 
history of England or in the modern practice of other wheat-growing 
countries. But I take this form of Protection to be unwise. Whena 
State starts bounty-giving, it does not know where it will stop, or, 
rather, it often does not find itself able to stop at any point, and it may 
easily be landed in the wretched plight of the Continental Powers with 
their Sugar Bounties. The granting of Bounties is an artificial stimulus 
to production; that means over-production ; and that means ruin to the 
industry, or something very like it, except the State take on itself a 
tremendous and a wasteful burden. A Bounty on Wheat, moreover, is 
not necessary: an Import Duty is enough, more particularly if the 
Revenue derived by the State from that Duty be used in relief of some 
of the heavy burdens on Land. Aid of the kind would not have the 
bad effect of an artificial stimulus. 
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OATS 


In respect of Oats there is no decline in acreage; on the contrary, 
there is a rise: the decline is confined to price, which in ’95 averaged 
but 1s. 9d. a bushel. As the average price for the last Septennial 
Period is 2s. 3d., a very sensible diminution is evident. The case shows 
worse if we go back a little farther: the average price for the Septennial 
Period ending with ’85 was 2s. 83d. a bushel; and for that ending 
"75, 3s. 24d. a bushel. Our import of Oats has increased, and in a 
greater ratio than the acreage at home. In’75 we imported 12,435,888 
cwts. ; in 85, 13,057,189 cwts.; in ’95, 15,528,310 cwts.: an increase of 
nearly 25 per cent. in the twenty years! Our own land under Oats was 
4,176,177 acres in’75; in ’85, 4,268,472 acres; in ’95, 4,512,433 acres: 
an increase of a little over 8 per cent. These facts, coupled with the 
fall in prices, indicate but too clearly that there is no enhanced 
prosperity in Oats to set against the mournful depression in Wheat. 


BARLEY 


Barley is in still worse case. Our land under Barley has diminished. 
It amounted to 2,751,362 acres in ’75; to 2,447,169 acres in ’85; to 
2,346,367 acres in ’95 (’95 showing a substantial increase over the 
preceding ten years and over the succeeding year, the explanation 
being a seasonal one). The price also has diminished. The Septennial 
Average for the period ending with ’75 was 4s. 10d. a bushel, for that 
ending with ’85 it was 3s. 113d@,, for that ending with ’95 it was 3s. 23d. 
But the Import has increased. It was 11,049,476 cwts. in’75, 15,366,160 
cwts. in ’85, 23,618,867 cwts. in ’95. These statistics speak for them- 
selves ; and the most of what I have said about Wheat applies also to 
Barley. There is, however, one remedy which concerns not Wheat, but 
is of vast importance to Barley. I give it in the words of the Norfolk 
Chamber of Agriculture’s Recommendations, appended to its Report on 
the condition of local Agriculture:—‘A Pure Beer Act should be 
passed, charging an extra duty upon all beer made from other 
substances than barley, malt, and hops.” Barley growers set much 
store by this. That some remedy for their distressful state is sorely 
wanted is evident to all who have studied it. 


ERNEST E. WILLIAMS. 





ARBITRATION AND THE COLONIES 


RBITRATION, like most Liberal theories, is excellent on paper : 
A in practice it works no better than Free Trade, Universal 
Suffrage, and Secular Education. If human nature could be 
banished to another planet, no doubt it would be a triumphant success : 
even as love would be spiritual if men and women had no bodies. 
But as long as human nature is a quantity only fanatics can afford 
to despise, it is difficult to see how Arbitration can ever become the 
only method of settling international disputes. As England knows, 
to her sorrow, sharp practice and unscrupulous statesmen are not rare 
upon this planet ; and, this being so, a satisfactory agreement between 
opposing parties is apt to be very much a matter of chance. The 
reluctance of the nation to enter into a hard-and-fast treaty is, 
therefore, well founded. There does not need a large experience of 
men and things to understand that Arbitration can be wholly 
successful only under a condition of things which would render it 
superfluous. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the peaceful adjustment of 
international differences by means of reason is an ideal very attractive 
to a certain order of mind: a circumstance which fully accounts for the 
number of moderate men who favour the movement. Without them, 
indeed, the absurd pretensions and the visionary ideas of Arbitrationists 
would long since have made Arbitration ridiculous. To sober thinkers 
its crowning defect lies on the surface: it assumes a state of things in 
the world which does not exist. Hence it is not practical. It is only 
another of those beautiful abstractions of which the age has been so 
prolific. Politics must adapt themselves to Society, not Society to 
Politics: a commonplace which the Liberal school of thought does 
its best to ignore. An idea may be excellent in itself; but, when 
it is applied to conditions unfavourable to its development, the 
consequences must be disastrous, The history of the Colonies proves 
this conclusively. Even if it did not, on what but abstract grounds 
do the advocates of Arbitration drag it into the domain of practical 
politics? Satisfactory it has never been: unless an arrangement by 
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which one side alone benefits can be so called. Neither has it 
always been distinguished by that perfect sense of justice, which is 
essential to its success. On this account it has almost invariably been 
unfavourable to the interests of England, even when right was so 
clearly on her side as to make it a matter for surprise that she went to 
Arbitration at all. For, with the exception of the award on the 
Alabama Claims, boundary and other disputes between Great Britain 
and foreign countries have been settled by Arbitration at the expense 
of Newfoundland, Canada, and South Africa. And it has never 
dawned across the Arbitrationist intelligence that these Colonies have 
also a right to consideration on the question. The literature of the 
movement may be searched in vain for such an acknowledgment. It 
is quietly assumed that England is the Empire. Hence we have the 
curious spectacle of men, whose sympathy with the scattered divisions 
of their own race is imperfect, supporting a project which demands 
perfect sympathy with the world at large! Arbitration is, no doubt, 
a lofty ideal, but to Britons Imperialism should be one loftier still. 
The one, however, demands sacrifices from Englishmen at home as 
well as abroad: the other demands them only from Colonials. Hence 
the popularity of Arbitration. 

It is not new for men without imagination to uphold an idea, the 
evil consequences of which fall upon other shoulders than their own. 
History gives many instances of it; within the last sixty years the 
Empire has had experience of two. No one denies the importance of 
seeking the good-will of the nations, and of promoting it in every 
possible way. But, unless they pay the piper who call the tune, where 
is the virtue? Arbitration can only be successful when one of the 
parties concerned is prepared to make sacrifices for the sake of peace ; 
and, except on two or three minor occasions, England has always been 
that party. The price has not been paid by her, however, but by one 
or other of her great provinces. These considerations—perhaps 
because they have not felt the weight of them—the enthusiasts in 
Arbitration entirely overlook. And so it comes about that they, with 
such a large section of the community as may be carried away by their 
passion, are prepared to cultivate the good-will of foreigners by the 
most doubtful method in the world, at the risk of weakening the 
soundest basis on which an Empire ever rested. What will it avail 
England in the day of her trouble that, at the expense of nearer and 
dearer ties, she has borne disgrace, lost her prestige, and humiliated 
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herself, to win the friendship of peoples with which friendship is 
impossible? The Brotherhood of Mankind may or may not be a 
living principle in the future: the loyalty of her Colonies is a splendid 
reality. Is she, at the bidding of fanatics, to fling it aside as valueless ? 

But caution and common sense are qualities of which.no champion 
of Arbitration can afford to make use. This is abundantly clear from 
the persistent effort of late to bring about a permanent Treaty for the 
settlement of future disputes between England and the United States. 
In the first place, the social and political conditions of the U.S.A. 
are not favourable to such an arrangement. The further the country 
removes from the Colonial period, the wider is the gulf which separates 
it from these Islands. Owing to a variety of causes, the great mass 
of the American population hates England with an intensity that is 
only too plainly growing with the years. It is one of the most 
significant signs of the times, and is as pregnant with future 
consequences as the hatred of France and Germany. But, because a 
cultivated and sympathetic American now and again rises superior to 
it, public opinion here is readily persuaded that it does not exist, or 
if it do exist, is comparatively harmless. Such ostrich-blindness, fast 
becoming chronic, may serve the purpose of the hour; but it is a 
device unworthy a great people. An age, whose God is Mammon 
has been so profoundly impressed by the material growth in power 
-and prosperity of the United States as to take it for granted that it is 
a result of admirable political institutions. This is not the fact. The 
justice, self-reliance, and integrity, so conspicuous in the early annals of 
the New England States, were not qualities bred in the inhabitants 
by their environment, but qualities their ancestors brought with them 
from their native land. The Constitution of the United States, that 
conservative bulwark of order, against which the roaring tide of 
Democracy beats in vain, is a monument of old-world wisdom. The 
three institutions necessary to sound national life—an independent 
Judicial Bench, a trustworthy jury system, and the sanctity of 
marriage: all carried by successive generations of settlers across 
the Atlantic—have steadily deteriorated. Justice is bought and sold, 
juries are bribed and intimidated, divorce is everywhere. The brilliant 
orators and statesmen, who figure in early American history, have 
given place to noisy rhetoricians and tools of the sinister “ boss.” 
The social, political, and financial fabric is seamed with corruption. 
‘A complete indifference to principle is patent in the national attitude 
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towards foreign countries, especially Great Britain. And it is with 
this community—a community more wantonly aggressive than any in 
modern times, with the exception of Prussia—that we are commanded 
to negotiate a permanent Arbitration Treaty out of hand! So 
dazzled are our eyes by the signs of material prosperity that we fail 
to see its true significance. Strange that England, whose strength is 
founded on the national character, should be led so easily away! 
Vast wealth and industrial development are more often the signs of 
decay than the blossoms of a noble and vigorous growth. 

Friends of the movement wax eloquent on the ties of kinship, 
These are strong, but not quite so strong as they would have us believe. 
Saxon blood may flow in the veins of the average American, but it 
is a sadly diluted stream. How can it be otherwise when for forty 
years the breeding-ground has been steadily flooded with aliens, for 
the most part Germans, Italians, and Irish? There is not a city, from 
New York to San Francisco, whose population is not cosmopolitan, and 
there are towns in which the language of the country is a foreign 
tongue. More significant still is the fact that some of the New 
England States would be almost depopulated were it not for a constant 
influx of Irish. The Australasian is of the purely British type ; in the 
Canadian and the South African that type is modified by the original 
French and Dutch respectively ; in the American it is struggling to 
hold its own against alien forces embodied ona scale unexampled in 
history. Who can affect to believe that it can endure without the loss 
of its individuality? American friendliness, another stock argument of 
the Peace Society, is also a myth. In this year of grace, 1896, the 
representatives of both parties in the States appealed to the suffrages of 
the nation on a policy of pronounced hostility to England. So far from 
being an exceptional circumstance, the appeal is not less inevitable than 
the Presidential Election. For this state of affairs Irishmen are made 
the scapegoat ; but it is very well. known to those who have lived in the 
United States for more than a few weeks that Great Britain has no 
more bitter enemy in the world than your genuine Yankee. It is the 
business of the Society, which, on its own authority, recently pledged this 
country to preserve China from foreign wars, to prove this not to be the 
case. Were practical proofs of American friendliness forthcoming, the 
ground would be for ever cut from under unbelievers’ feet. But, 
unfortunately, they are so exceeding few, while abstractions and 
vague generalities are so many, as to render it very unlikely that they 
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will ever be drawn from their obscurity: so that the movement may be 
said to have its foundations built on sand. On the other hand the 
proofs of unfriendliness are so many and so various as more than to 
account for the visionary nature of the arguments in favour of Arbitra- 
tion. Indeed, the Great Republic may be said to have begun her career 
by an act of hostility towards England. It was a violation of the 
unwritten law of nations also. But with America hatred has always 
been superior to international obligations. At the conclusion of a war 
it is usual, in all civilised countries, to grant a general amnesty, 
thereby securing the good-will of the disaffected population. This the 
United States refused to do, and the Loyalists, after untold miseries, 
were driven into the wilderness. In 1812 America, with a callous 
indifference to every consideration of honour, invaded Canada for the 
purpose of taking possession of it. But her own selfish policy had 
created a formidable foe in the Loyalists, and she was ignominiously 
driven back across the border. During the Upper Canadian Rebellion 
she outraged neutrality by steadily supporting the insurgents; and in 
the affair of the Caroline, she acted with an effrontery truly astounding 
in a nation which professed the deepest indignation at the escape of the 
Alabama. On several occasions, between 1866 and 1870, Canada 
was invaded by Fenians, who had drilled, organised, and laid their plans 
with the consent of the American authorities. Among other instances, 
I may mention the rejection by the Senate of the Fisheries Treaty of 
1888; the dismissal, on a flimsy pretext, of the British Ambassador, 
Sir Lionel Sackville West; the appointment of Mr. Patrick Egan, a 
fugitive from English justice, as United States Minister to Chile ; 
and President Cleveland’s unfriendly Message to Congress last 
December. At intervals during the past seventy years American fisher- 
men have preyed on Canadian fisheries, and the predatory work has 
been upheld by public opinion in New England as by the authorities 
at Washington. The seizure of British sealers on the high seas is 
too recent to be forgotten, at any rate by a Colonial whose misfortune 
it is not to belong to the Peace Society. There was a time when such 
an outrage would have roused the living wrath of England ; but now is 
the day of Exeter Hall and the Nonconformist Conscience. 

But a war with the Great Republic—it is always the Great Republic 
with your Peace Enthusiast—would be fratricidal: a crime so shameful 
as to prevent us from speaking with our enemy in the gate! This 
is an English view. But it takes two to make a bargain, and the 
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American view is distinctly earthy. The War of 1812 is an instance. 
The Statue of Liberty has been well placed at the entrance of New 
York Harbour. There is no room for it anywhere on the mainland : 
{he homage of the teeming millions there is paid, not to sober Liberty, 
but to License. Freedom has done much for America; but what has 
America done for freedom? She never realised that her attempt to 
cripple England in the great fight with Napoleon was a violation of 
those principles on which the Republic is supposed to rest ; still less 
that it was an international crime. And it must be remembered 
that blood ties were closer then than they are now. Neither was 
the conscience of the Peace Pariy this side the water a whit more 
tender. The War of 1812, one of the greatest events in Canadian 
annals, is a mere episode in the history of the Empire, and, at the 
time, was very naturally dwarfed in the minds of Englishmen by the 
heroic struggle in which they were engaged nearer home. It passed 
almost without comment; and when the United States, foiled in her 
attack on the Dominion, sued for peace, English statesmen took no 
pains to make repetition dangerous. Had America been victorious 
in every campaign, she could not have obtained more favourable terms 
than those granted by the Peace of Ghent. Again, in 1870 England 
was so little stirred by the Fenian raids as to think it not worth her 
while to insist on compensation from the nation which, in defiance of 
all the laws of neutrality, had made them possible. Canada incurred 
heavy expenses ; life and property were destroyed within her marches ; 
and she was actually charged by the Imperial Government for the use 
of the rifles with which she repelled an enemy, whose hostility was 
directed towards her only because her frontier was a vulnerable part of 
Great Britain! Why should war with the United States be looked 
upon as a crime in 1896, when in ’12 and in’7o it was regarded asa 
matter of no importance? And why were the politicians responsible 
for the betrayal of ’70 so passing loud in their denunciations of Jameson’s 
Ride, a venial offence in comparison to the Fenian Raids ? 

In the second place, Great Britain’s appeals to Arbitration have been, 
and always will be, for the most part on behalf of her Colonies. They, 
however, are not so fascinated with its advantages as are the Peace 
Enthusiasts at home. Their share in such transactions is to pay the 
price: England’s, the credit which attaches to a humane method of 
settling international disputes., Should the great divisions of the Empire 
not be consulted before the proposed scheme of Arbitration is made final, 
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the Peace Society, with the long name, will not find that it has fallen 
on a bed of rose leaves, as, in its beautiful ignorance, it imagines. The 
good-will of the nations will not be gained, but a hornet’s nest will be 
stirred up in the Colonies. Already signs are not wanting that they 
are getting tired of being thrust against the wall to make way for 
foreigners. Their ears are weary of listening to the oft-repeated tale 
of French rights, American rights, German rights, every description 
of rights except Imperial. Newfoundland has twice refused an 
Arbitration Treaty; and it is very safe to predict that Canada will 
not be a consenting party to a second Treaty of Washington. 

In the third place, the demand for instant adoption in the case of 
the United States is premature. Nearly all our disputes with that 
country have been referred to Arbitration, and, with one exception, they 
have been settled in a manner disastrous to British interests. America 
is, no doubt, more than willing to take her part in establishing the 
permanent tribunal of which we hear so much. But it would be a great 
mistake to credit her, on that account, with a genuine love of peace 
and humanity. Her willingness is due to the fact that by Arbitration 
she has gained those solid advantages which other countries gain by 
successful war. She is, therefore, swayed more by interest than by 
sentiment—a circumstance the Peace Association would do well to 
consider. For obvious reasons England has always been at a marked 
disadvantage in a dispute with the United States. And an Arbitration 
Treaty will do nothing to make that disadvantage less. 

In studying this question one is sadly brought to the conclusion that 
England regards the Colonies in the same spirit which cost her America 
under George III. They are to her dependencies—not equals, as they 
should be. Through successive Liberal Governments she has acted on 
the assumption that she can dispose of Imperial property exactly as 
she thinks fit. This is amply proved by the history of Canada, which 
has suffered more for the sake of the Empire than all the other parts 
—including England since she turned Liberal—put together. That 
there has been not rupture with the Mother Country is due solely 
to the splendid loyalty of this noblest of all the offshoots of the Saxon 
Race. Radical statesmen—Lord Rosebery always excepted—are 
inclined to wonder why it is that the Empire heaves a sigh of 
relief at the advent to power of a Conservative Government. The 
reason is plain. A Conservative Government can be trusted to put 
British interests before the interests of other countries. A Radical 
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Government can be trusted to do nothing of the kind. That is to 
say, a Radical can put himself in the place of any nation but his own. 

In the negotiations which led up to every Anglo-American Treaty 
since 1783, England has acted as the possessor of Canadian interests, 
not as their guardian. This attitude has been responsible for many 
extraordinary actions on the part of Liberal statesmen, but for none 
more extraordinary than Palmerston’s, in 733. For six months he 
pigeon-holed President Jackson’s despatch proposing an equitable settle- 
ment of a disputed boundary, and then rejected it because it did not 
profess to be made with the consent of the people of Maine! Curious 
that a Liberal statesman can never be got to see a question from a 
Colonial point of view! While Palmerston was thus forgetting his 
duty as a Minister of the Crown, a golden chance of an advantageous 
settlement was lost, and has never occurred again. The result was most 
unfortunate, not only for the Provinces concerned, but for the whole 
of British North America. For New Brunswick was robbed of her 
most fertile territory ; the Canadian Pacific Railroad, at enormous cost, 
was lengthened by one thousand five hundred miles; and Central 
Canada was deprived of an outlet to the Atlantic coast. 

That the Dominion realises from bitter experience how difficult it is 
for British diplomatists to obtain fair terms on her behalf from the 
United States is plain from her reluctance to send representatives to 
the Washington Convention of 71. She knows very well that American 
reciprocity is all on one side. “A century of British diplomacy,” says 
one Canadian writer, “has taught us to regard the arrival of an English 
statesman with the same dread that heralds the coming of the cholera or 
the approach of an earthquake.” During that time ten treaties have been 
signed, and eight of them surrendered all that the Americans demanded, 
even when they were most completely in the wrong. What Arbitration 
between England and the United States really means was admirably 
summed up by the Lord Stormont of the day, at the close of a speech 
criticising the exploits of that “astounding geographer and politician,” 
Mr. Oswald, who was responsible for the Treaty of Paris :—“ There 
was fixed to the article a very pompous preamble, setting forth that 
those treaties were the best where there were reciprocal advantages. 
For a long time I was at a loss to understand the meaning of those 
words. But at last I discovered that they meant only the advantage 
of America. In return for the manifold concessions on our part, not 
one had been made on theirs. In truth, the American Commissioners 
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had enriched the English language with several new terms and phrases. 
‘Reciprocal advantages,’ for instance, meant the advantage of one of 
the parties only, and a regulation of boundaries meant a cession of 
territories.” By this treaty, in fact, Canada, whose southern boundary 
had until then been the Ohio River, was robbed of what are now 
the fertile States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Minnesota, to not one foot of which the Thirteen Colonies 
had the shadow of a claim. But the American representative was 
the astute and far-seeing Benjamin Franklin; the English repre- 
sentative, the weak and ignorant Oswald. The one saw Western 
America as it is now: the other saw it as it was then, a wilderness 
of forest and swamp. Since then Arbitration has cost Canada the 
fruits of the War of 1812-14: 4,000,000 acres of Jand between Lake 
Superior and the Lake of the Woods ; an outlet on the Atlantic coast; 
Oregon and Washington territory (270,750 square miles) ; the sea-gate 
of the West, San Juan; and the sovereignty of the St. Lawrence on 
the east—to all which her right was as England’s to the Isle of 
Wight. Still more disastrous, in a pecuniary sense, was the privilege 
granted by Great Britain to the United States—for the most part 
gratuitously—of fishing in the waters of the North Atlantic coast. 
Now, the in-shore fisheries of a country are, by the law of nations, the 
inalienable property of that country. Therefore, when England gave 
the Americans a share in these without the assent of their owners, she 
was acting in the step-motherly spirit of her later years. A loyal 
Colony, struggling gallantly against adverse conditions, burns to see the 
bread taken out of the mouths of her own fishermen, and put into 
the mouths of grasping neighbours quite able to pay for it. Her 
fisheries are the ewe-lamb, which for a hundred and odd years the 
American Eagle has regarded with longing eyes. Nature, with a royal 
indifference to the special claim of a Great Republic on her notice, has 
made them inexhaustible north of Nova Scotia—south of it exactly the 
reverse. This mistake is to be remedied by some Yankee savant, but, 
until it be, the United States must consume Canadian fish whether she 
likes it or not. Hence, in all negotiations between the two countries, the 
Dominion holds one trump card. That she has not been able to make 
the best use of it heretofore, is entirely due to the policy of successive 
English Governments, which by treaty granted to American fishermen 
practically the same rights in British waters as those enjoyed by British 
subjects. But the former were, and are, not only protected by a 
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high tariff, but encouraged by large bounties. And herein has lain 
the hardship of every arrangement of the fishery dispute except the 
Reciprocity Treaty of 1854. Canada has given with both hands: the 
United States with only one. It is the custom, in certain quarters, to 
sneer at the North Atlantic fisheries. Why, it is not easy to under- 
stand, unless we have grown to value a Colonial asset in exact 
proportion to its capacity for giving trouble to the Mother Country. 
This industry is steadily growing; with a certain market of sixty 
millions of people, it employs sixty thousand of the hardiest population 
in the world; its yearly value is not less than ten million pounds. 
Where does disdain come in? 

Now, America claims righés, not privileges, in these fishing-grounds. 
She has poached on them at intervals for upwards of a hundred years. 
On the most ridiculous pretensions ever put forward by a practical 
people, she has roamed over British territory as if it were her own. 
When the vessels of her predatory fishermen are seized and confiscated 
her indignation knows no bounds, and her statesmen exhaust their 
eloquence on “provincial insolence” and “Canadian unfriendliness.” 
It never appears to strike her that the boot is on the other foot. But 
where England and the Dominion are concerned America has no 
morals. She has violated the unwritten law of nations; she has 
neglected her duty as a neutral; she has connived at rebellion; she 
has gained her ends by chicanery; she has disregarded the rights of 
property. The fact of the matter is, the Great Republic acts on the 
assumption that the world owes much to her, but she owes nothing to 
the world. That she can be in the wrong is impossible. To visit on 
her the consequences of broken treaty obligations is an injury not to be 
forgiven. Being a democracy, she has, no doubt, a divine right to act 
in defiance of all those considerations which fetter the international 
relations of “effete old monarchies.” Her plan is to give barren 
privileges in exchange for substantial advantages; a very little for a 
great deal. For instance, by the Treaty of Washington, in return for 
the free navigation of the St. Lawrence for ever she granted to Canada 
the free navigation of Lake Michigan, and of two Arctic rivers whose 
very existence may be doubted, for fen years. Again, in return for the 
privilege of fishing in the inexhaustible grounds of the North Atlantic 
coast, she gave Canada the privilege of fishing in the exhausted grounds 
of her own coast down to the Delaware River. Bluster is, however, her 
favourite device for getting what she wants. By its means she has 
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obtained nearly a quarter of the whole United States at the expense of 
Canada. By its means, also, she managed to evade the consequences of 
outraging the laws of neutrality in the case of the Fenian Raids. What 
is a crime in England or the Dominion is a virtue in America. When 
she objects to terms, as in the case of the Fisheries Treaty, she refuses 
to ratify, and “ retaliates” by unfriendly measures against the countrv 
at whose cost it has been negotiated. When an award is given against 
her, she refuses to pay it, as in the case of Behring Sea. When an 
established principle does not suit her interests, she refuses to recognise 
it, as in the matter of the Three-Mile Limit. On the East Coast she 
put forward one claim, on the West another. So in the matter of 
bays and inlets: her own, she maintains, are domestic ; Canada’s, she 
maintains, are ofex. She always knows what she wants and is always 
determined to get it, if not by fair means then by means not quite so 
thoroughly in harmony with the ethics of the Peace Society. An 
example is the suppression .by Daniel Webster of the Red Line Map 
of Franklin, proving the British claim to the Penobscot River, until 
the Ashburton Treaty had been signed by which that river was 
surrendered. A more glaring instance was the manner in which 
the Reciprocity Treaty was terminated in 64. Negotiated by Lord 
Elgin, it held the balance of advantages evenly between the two 
parties alone of all the Anglo-American Treaties. On this account it 
was disliked in America, and, the moment its ten years’ existence came 
to an end, she notified the fact to Canada. But while she thus denied 
her neighbour's right to any of the privileges it guaranteed, she went on 
exercising those privileges as though it were still in force. In England 
this was described as sharp practice; in the Dominion it was described 
in somewhat stronger terms. 

Arbitration has been trying to settle the fishery dispute in New- 
foundland for the past half-century ; and zt has failed. In South Africa 
it has deprived the east coast of its only safe harbour, Delagoa Bay, 
which, like the British Gate of the West, San Juan, was practically 
given away by statesmen who, while incapable of adding a single rood 
to the Empire, showed themselves past masters in the art of making it 
less. Our claim was based on Captain Owen’s Treaties with native 
chiefs in ’32, and the Dutch settlement of ’20. Portugal’s claim was 
based on the Treaty of Monomotapa, 1607, a document not much more 
authentic than the map in Kzng Solomon’s Mines. It is so shadowy as 
not to be mentioned by De Andrade Corvo in his painstaking account 
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of the Portuguese Settlements in East Africa, but it proved substantial 
enough to cause the loss of Delagoa Bay. Under these conditions 
it is not wonderful that the Colonies are not enthusiastic on Arbitra- 
tion. Indeed they are at a loss to understand why Arbitration 
should ever have been employed in the settlement of international 
disputes at all. Practically it has always amounted to a sacrifice on 
the part of England, and this result could be just as well attained 
by diplomacy. Diplomacy, in fact, would spare us the follies of the 
International Arbitration and Peace Association, with the inanities of 
the Peace Party generally, great expense, and something of dignity. 
Therefore the sooner Arbitration is understood to be synonymous 
with surrender the better. 

The latest victim of misplaced enthusiasm is British Guiana. 
Englishmen there have the mortification of knowing that certain 
Englishmen at home, instead of doing their best to strengthen, are 
doing their best to weaken the Colony’s claim to the Schomburgk Line. 
The dispute is as old as that over the Newfoundland Fisheries. 
Always knotty, now it is more complicated than ever. Until last year 
it concerned the British in Guiana, the Imperial Government, and the 


Venezuelans. To these President Cleveland’s arrogant Message added 
the American Government and our own ignoble Peace Societies. What 
their claim to a say in the matter may be is not clear. One thing 
is, however, tolerably certain:—until the question is finally settled the 
voice of the people, who have the deepest interest in it, will be the one 
heard least. The sentimental chorus this side of the water, and the 
blustering chorus on the other, will drown it utterly. 


COLONIAL. 





ARE WE AN ATHLETIC PEOPLE? 


“THE patriotic British bosom has been visited of late by an uneasy 
[ thought. American oarsmen, Indian cricketers, French racing 
cyclists, scullers from Amsterdam, have sufficiently demonstrated 

that excellence in athletic sports is not confined to Englishmen. Can 
it be that we are not really supreme among the nations for our physical 
accomplishments : that we excel in games not so much because we are 
stronger, more adroit, and better endowed with muscle and pluck than 
other people, but mainly because we have played at them rather longer, 
and spent more time (and money) over them? It is an uncomfortable 
suggestion, and it tends to unsettle that conviction of their own 
superiority over foreigners, which Englishmen cherish. Yet there are 
grounds for making it. For the better part of a century we have had : 
many out-door games very much to ourselves. We have encouraged each ' 
other to believe that Englishmen and English colonists stood almost 
alone in the scientific culture of strength and skill, and enjoyed a double 
dose of those qualities of the body, mind, and character most valuable 
in athletic sports and pastimes. The belief goes back to an earlier 
period than the preaching of muscular Christianity and the foundation 
of the religion of athletics. Long before that Englishmen had come to 
look on the sportsmanship of the foreigner with a carefully cherished 
contempt. The large-minded among us might be disposed to allow the 
other peoples of the earth due credit for their own capacities and 
achievements. The German, in spite of deplorable manners and a 
tendency to develop fat in places where brawn is more desirable, was 
doubtless learned ; the esprit and taste of the imperfectly moral French 
nation might be admitted ; the Italian could fiddle and sing and compose 
opgras with an adroitness not surprising in a community which 
habitually cultivated large black eyes and curly hair and preferred 
macaroni to roast beef. Like George the Second, we do not really care 
about “ boetry and bainting;” nor in our hearts can we avoid a certain 
feeling of contempt for adult persons of the male sex when they pursue 
those arts. Our own greatness—so we were used to think—lay else- 
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where. In the practice of sport and the domestic virtues we excelled. 
To be told that a Frenchman could ride, row, shoot, and run as well 
as any Englishman would have been as hurtful to our feelings as to 
believe that French wives were, as a rule, faithful to their husbands, and 
French husbands not perhaps in the aggregate less moral than the 
householders of Britain. We had our faults, of course; but whatever 
else we might be we were a nation of wholesome, manly fellows, who loved 
the open air, and pursued the training of the body with unexampled 
assiduity and success, and had on that account good warrant to despise 
the effeminate foreigner, who coddled himself by the fireside in winter, 
and lay in the sun smoking cigarettes in summer. All this was 
gratifying to our national pride, and induced us to bear ourselves with 
that agreeable air of pitying condescension which so much endears the 
Englishman on his travels to the inhabitants of foreign countries. 

Yet the more one comes to look into the facts the better cause does 
one see to question the popular theory: which seems to be that the 
Englishman who is not fairly expert in some game or sport demanding » 
strength, courage, endurance, or a high degree of skill and practice, is an 
exception among his fellows. It is amusing to find this pleasant fiction 
quietly accepted by persons who must know very well that it does not 
in the least answer to the facts. You will see the weedy clerk, beside 
his bath-bun at the tea shop, or his middle-aged employer, who never 
engaged in any exercise more ferocious than a mild game of billiards 
after dinner, swelling with complacency over the athletic supremacy of 
the country he adorns. Yet these persons must be aware that there are 
many Englishmen who certainly do not excel in the exercises of the 
body, just as there are many foreigners who do. If they think the matter 
over they might go further. They might see reason to acknowledge that 
the minority, who have brought the culture of their bodily powers to 
any degree of excellence, is no larger in England than elsewhere ; if, 
indeed, it is not smaller. They may take the trouble to remember that 
there is no civilised country where so small a portion of the population 
has received a systematic physical training as our own. This is not 
a paradox, but a statement of fact. Elsewhere the young men, as 
they approach maturity, are regularly drafted into barracks and sub- 
mitted to three, four, even five, years of military drill and exercise. 
Consider what this means. The conscript is out of his bed by five 
or six o'clock in the morning: for hours a day he is put through the 
elaborate calisthenics of the parade-ground or the riding-school ; 
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he is sent plodding on twenty-mile marches, laden with rifle, knapsack, 
entrenching tools, and ammunition ; he is taught to shoot, to skirmish, 
to handle the bayonet or the sabre; he is made to stretch his limbs 
and harden his muscles in the regimental gymnasium. All this the 
English lad lacks, and lacking it he is deprived of that enormously 
valuable training, both of the body and mind, which is given to the 
Continental peasantry by these years of hard work and _ rigorous 
discipline. I am not now arguing in favour of compulsory military 
service ; but it is obvious that the nations which enforce such service 
upon the great majority of their young men do, as a matter of fact, 
bestow upon them a rough, but useful, physical education. While the 
Continental artisan or clerk has at least acquired the rudiments of 
that taught, and has been taught, in however imperfect a fashion, 
to use his limbs, to cultivate precision and accuracy of movement, 
to endure a certain amount of physical fatigue and discomfort, how 
large is the proportion of our own population which has been schooled 
in the same fashion? A very common answer to those who insist upon 
the educational effect of the conscript system is that the English man 
attains all, and more than all, the advantages of service in the ranks, 
by systematic devotion to games, sports, and athletic pastimes of 
various kinds. But how many of our middle classes and working 
classes take any serious part in these pursuits? It is true that 
talking about games, and writing about games, and reading about 
games and looking on at games, fill a larger space in the public 
mind than ever before; but talking, reading, writing, and looking 
on, are not quite the same things as doing. Anybody who opens 
his popular newspaper, and finds column after column devoted to 
an elaborate discussion of cricket and football matches, and race 
meetings and cycling contests, might well come to the conclusion 
that we are a sport-loving nation indeed; and his opinion would be 
confirmed if he went to Sunderland or Nottingham or Manchester 
when an Association Cup Tie between two crack local teams is to be 
played off, or to Kennington Oval when there is a match on for the 
County Championship. The spectacle, indeed, is an extraordinary 
one. Here, for the whole of a baking summer day, or perhaps a drizzling 
autumn afternoon, you will find some thirty thousand people gathered 
round the ring, following every point made in the game with the keenest 
enthusiasm, cheering every successful hit or neat piece of dribbling, 
manifesting approval or disapproval at the slightest exhibition of 
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clumsiness or “ funk,” criticising each episode with the minuteness that 
springs from the closest and most accurate knowledge. Enthusiasm 
indeed you will say! But, after all, let us not forget that equal 
keenness, and a knowledge not less critical and minute, are found 
in other countries, where no spectator would ever think of taking 
part in the game he watches. The American, who does not himself 
play baseball, follows the efforts of- a couple of professional teams 
with an interest quite as vivid as that displayed by the London 
crowd at Lord’s or the Oval; nor is the popular criticism of Trent 
Bridge or Old Trafford more remorselessly scientific than that of the 
gallery at a Spanish bull-fight, though, of course, no Spaniard, 
except a professional foreador, would ever think of entering the 
Bull Ring. This, in fact, is very much the attitude of our crowds 
at the popular contests among professional, or semi-professional, 
athletes. It is a little too like that of the multitude at a perform- 
ance of hired gladiators. We pay footballers, cricketers, bicyclists, 
and occasionally prize-fighters, to exhibit their strength and dexterity, 
while we look on, and criticise, and applaud, and make our bets. 
It is not so much the love of sport that seems to animate us as the 
love of a good show. We like to see something being done a great 
deal better than we like to do it ourselves. If this is manliness, it can 
only be said that it is a form of virtue which has been exhibited 
by a great many nations and peoples, whom we have not always 
regarded with admiration. The Romans of the lower Empire, and 
the Greeks of the Byzantine period, grew more and more infatuated 
with the spectacle of the arena the more effeminate and degraded 
they became. The modern Spaniard, who is not in the least addicted 
to amusing himself in any athletic fashion, is fonder of witnessing a 
bull-fight than ever were his ancestors in the old soldiering and 
colonising days. It would be interesting to know what proportion 
of the weakly young men, who can talk with fluency of the batting 
averages and the bowling analyses, have played a day’s real cricket in 
their lives; or how many of those, who buy up the special football 
editions of the evening papers with frenzied avidity, ever tried to send 
a ball through the goal-posts, or took their part in the rough-and-tumble 
of ascrimmage. A considerable portion of our town populations are 
not so much players at games as loafers about games, which is a very 
different matter. They like amusing themselves by seeing something 
done; they like hanging about in the open air; and generally 
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occupying themselves in a pleasant kind of idleness. There is a good 
deal tc be said in favour of the taste for amusement, for leisurely 
recreation, for sight-seeing, which is so curiously characteristic of the 
age. But whatever it may be, it is not “sport ;” and it hardly produces 
the same result, either on the nation or the individual, as actual par- 
ticipation in contests of dexterity and strength. 

But do we really “loaf”? I think there is an increasing tendency 
that way, in despite of the “boom” in certain of the milder forms of 
athletics. I may be told that there never was a time when so many 
people spent so much time over outdoor exercise. Does not everybody 
ride the bicycle? And do not thousands of people of all ages and 
both sexes amuse themselves on the golf links? But this really 
supports my contention. No doubt golf and cycling are innocent, and 
possibly healthy, forms of recreation. But then after all, to nine-tenths 
of those who practise them, they ave recreation, not athletics. It is true 
that a good many ladies and gentlemen imagine that they are doing 
something extremely sporting, when they trundle on wheels for a few 
miles on the high road, or pat a small ball into a sand bunker ; but 
nobody who knows what real sport is or real athletics are can admit 
these harmless methods of passing the time into the category. Possibly 
a middle-aged person, who has spent the week in an office, may be 
employed profitably enough in a mild walk round the links with a club 
on a Sunday morning; and possibly, also, the British matron is better 
occupied in wheeling herself through Battersea Park than in talking 
scandal, over tea and buttered muffins, with her neighbours. But let 
us call things by their right names. Let us recognise that these 
innocuous devices for taking the air are merely amusements, and no 
more. The people who talk about an “exciting spin” on the “ bike,” 
and swagger about their mediocre suburban golf as though they had 
ridden for the Grand National, do so because they do not know what 
sport is. Indeed, that honoured term has almost lost its meaning 
when any obese gentleman, untrained and short-sighted, may set up 
as quite the sportsman at fifty, on the strength of an accomplishment 
which requires neither skill, courage, nor endurance, and which can be 
learned by anybody, who is not quite blind or quite a fool, in half-a- 
dozen lessons. 

But how about the manly British boy and those compulsory games 
of his of which we hear so much? Well, of him also I am inclined 
to be more than a little sceptical. It is perfectly true that at the Public 
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Schools games have now been organised to such a pitch that they are, 
in fact, a part of the ordinary school discipline, and the part which is 
carried out with the greatest regularity and efficiency. But I very 
much doubt whether all this daily cricket and football produces quite 
the effect which is claimed for it. That which is done by compulsion is 
not always done very heartily, and I am assured by a good many 
Public School boys of the present generation that they find the daily 
grind of the playing fields almost as irksome as the Latin verse and 
Greek prose of the class-rooms. Only a small minority of the boys, 
animated by a fair prospect of ultimately attaining to the glories of the 
Eleven or the Fifteen, throw themselves into the games with genuine 
zeal. The remainder do their fagging in the hot sun and the cold 
wind with a very doubtful enthusiasm, and a keen desire to shirk the 
whole business if they can. Whereas the Public School boy of the past 
generation was never so happy in his holidays as when he was playing 
cricket, the Public School boy of the present is exceedingly glad to 
spend his vacation in mere inaction as a relief from the perpetual 
cricket of which he has become heartily sick. Trace the manly British 
boy to his home: you are as likely as not to find that his holiday 
amusement consists, not in those active sports to which he is supposed 
to be incurably addicted, but to smoking cigarettes in the garden over 
a copy of Ally Sloper or somebody or other’s Bits. One effect of this 
over-organisation of a couple of games at the Public Schools has been 
to deprive the boys of that interest and delight in rural life and nature 
which is the foundation of all true sport. The modern schoolboy may 
grow up to manhood knowing nothing of the country in which his 
school is placed, ignorant of the delight of rambling at large through the 
fields, and poking about in the hedges after insects and animals, or 
climbing trees to secure a nest of eggs. 

And this brings us to another point. The modern ideal of sport is 
largely becoming that of the sport of the town—the kind which can be 
pursued within a ring fence and on carefully prepared grounds. This is 
quite different from the old conception, wherein the sportsman was 
mainly a countryman accustomed to deal with nature, and with living 
things, as he found them. Now it is obvious that such games as cricket, 
football, lawn-tennis, golf, rackets, and the like, however valuable in 
themselves, do not confer the qualities produced by such sports as 
hunting, fishing, shooting, and Alpine climbing. It used to be alleged in 
defence of the excessive devotion of Englishmen of the upper classes to 
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field-sports of this kind, that they do, in fact, develop qualities of character 
which are of extreme value to a ruling and -governing class. And the 
defence, it seems to me, was largely a good-one. It is‘obvious that the 
hunting man, or the shooting man, or even the fisherman, acquires 
readiness to act, quickness of decision, the capacity to deal with 
unexpected circumstances as they arise, to say nothing of temper, 
hardihood, patience, and nerve. The true sportsman, in fact, is near 
akin to the good soldier, and it is intelligible enough’ why every great 
Commander, from the Duke of Wellington to Lord Roberts, has been 
anxious to see his young men perfecting themselves in the mimic 
campaigns of the hunting field, the steeplechase course, or the pursuit of 
big game. There are no soldiers like sportsmen ; but I should be very 
much inclined to doubt whether the athlete, even when he is a genuine 
athlete and not a mere loafer and looker-on, will be particularly useful 
in the ranks of a regiment. It may be said that a man who has learnt 
to stand up to fast bowling without flinching, or to bear his part in the 
hurly-burly of a Rugby Union game, has acquired pluck and insen- 
sibility to danger, and that the pedestrian or the long-distance cyclist 
needs, at least, endurance and judgment. But it has to be remembered 
that in all these urban pastimes, as I may call them, the performers 
have little chance of being tried by those sudden emergencies which 
give the kind of nerve that is most useful in war, and very often 
in the circumstances of ordinary peaceful’ life as well. What 
Napoleon called the two-o’clock-in-the-morning courage is that which 
is really valuable—the courage of the man who is called out of: his 
bed in the small hours of the night to face an unexpected peril, 
and is able to do so without losing his head, as soldiers should in 
a campaign and as a sailor may have to do any time at sea. The 
athlete, on the contrary, even when he is incurring dangers, is facing 
a risk to which he is perfectly accustomed by constant practice and 
which he has been able to calculate exactly beforehand. Courage of 
that kind is not a particularly valuable quality ; the most timorous 
people can meet dangers which are absolutely familiar to them. It 
is probably rather more hazardous to dodge acruss Piccadilly on a 
crowded afternoon in the season than to beach an open boat among 
the rocks of the Breton coast; but any young lady from the suburbs 
can do the one with as much zwsouctance as a Breton fisherman will do 
the other. The real test of nerve and courage would be for an African 
chief, who had never séenan omnibus,'to cross the London streets, or for : 
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a Russian peasant, who had never been near the sea, to face the perils of 
a landing through the surf. Now, I contend that the very regularity 
and organisation of our athletic games is really detrimental to this kind 
of bravery, and that the athlete, however able he may show himself 
behind the wickets, or in stopping a “charge,” is just as little likely as 
anybody else to exhibit valour and prompt decision in an unforeseen 
emergency, such as may be encountered by the hunting man or the 
Alpine climber every time he goes out. The experience of history points 
to this conclusion. Nations and classes that have been distinguished in 
athletics have not invariably shown high courage upon the battlefield 
or elsewhere. On the contrary, they have often conspicuously failed. 
The French gentry of the ancien régime carried the cultivation of the 
body to a high perfection. They were not, it is true, cricketers, but 
they were great at tennis and some other games, and they studied the 
scientific use of the small-sword with devotion and zeal. Never before 
or since have there been more or better masters of the blade. If there 
is one exercise which might be relied upon alike to train the body, and 
give nerve and tone to the character, one would think it should be that 
of fencing. Yet, as we know, the men of the old zodlesse, superb 
swordsmen as they were, made very indifferent leaders on the battle- 
field, and displayed an amount of pusillanimity in the face of real 
danger which covered them with well-merited disgrace. Again, the 
Italians of the later Renaissance were also extremely able and skilful 
swordsmen. They had all the tricks and learning of the schools, and 
were recognised as masters by the northern and western nations. 
Nevertheless, these same accomplished experts of the rapier made such 
indifferent soldiers that they had to hire foreigners to do their fighting 
for them, and had so little of the true warrior’s instinct that almost 
anybody—Swiss, French, German, Spaniard, Austrian, or miscellaneous 
mercenary—was able to beat them with ridiculous ease. A stronger 
case still is that of the ancient Greek. Until we come to the nineteenth- 
century England, there was never such an ordered and scientific cult of 
athletics as in the old Hellenic world. As runners, boxers, jumpers, 
quoit-throwers, the Greeks were immeasurably the superiors of any 
other nation. The Romans, on the contrary, though they were fond 
of a country life, and, to a certain extent, of country sports, were in no 
sense good athletes ; indeed, they put athletes very much on the level of 
acrobatics and conjuring and play-acting. But the Romans conquered 
the world, and the Greeks, after their early victories over inferior 
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Oriental races, were not even able to maintain their independence 
against the mountaineers of Macedonia and Thrace. To give a modern 
instance of an unathletic people we have one at our own doors. Until 


the other day, when football professionalism became a paying trade, 
the Scots never paid much attention to games of any sort, except 
of course, the immemorial golf which, till the Southron annexed it, was 
mainly regarded in the North as a quiet diversion for quiet folks, and 


was hardly raised to the dignity of a “sport.” Yet I suppose it would 
not be contended that the Scots have been wanting in the qualities of 
manliness? that they have exhibited any deficiency of muscle and 
stamina? or that they have failed to hold their own on the battlefield 
against the picked troops of the world? Scots rowing has not made 
its mark at Henley, Scots cricket has been a dismal failure, Scots 
football is largely professional, Scots tennis is nowhere beside that 
of England and Ireland, and even in golf, though it was practically 
unknown in the South a dozen years ago, we have sometimes had to 
go to Liverpool or Westward Ho! or Scarborough for the champion. 
If excellence in games were a criterion, Scotland would be one of the 
least among nations instead of being—for its size—one of the greatest. 

However, it is not, perhaps, of much importance to consider whether 
or not the athletic nations are really more manly and virtuous than the 
non-athletic. I think I have shown that England, so far as regards 
the great majority of its inhabitants, is not really athletic ; and, on the 
other hand, that there is a great deal more physical culture abroad 
than most Englishmen choose to believe. But, in this matter, if the 
Englishman is levelling down the foreigner is levelling up. Presently 
it looks as if there would practically be only one “sport” for all 
nations. When Englishmen, with Frenchmen, Germans, Italians, and 
Americans, and their wives, daughters, and grandmothers, are all alike 
finding their sole out-of-door amusement on the bicycle, mitigated 
by the motor-car, our British consciousness of superior athletic virtue 
will be seriously shaken. There is not much justification for it even now. 
In this, as in many other matters, we are living on our traditions: 
which, after all, is a good deal easier than acting up to them. 
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PHANTASIES 


I.—THE ALP WANDERER 


“HE fir-trees pointed their heads to heaven, funereal giants and, to 
‘| me, a mortal seemed to touch the stars. From above, other 
fir-trees looked down upon their summits, which from that 
height were flattened upon the lower branches, and altogether appeared 
spread out like fungi or lichens upon the earth. Above the highest of 
the high trees the bare rock began to climb, until it was hidden by the 
feet of the glacier. But the glacier’s head pillowed and lost itself upon 
eternal snows. From these snows the glacier, the rocks, the fir-crowned 
hills, the dark valley beneath, which murmured with innumerable waters, 
were as nought, terrene things of no account to those eternal witnesses. 
The snow-fields were swept by the skirts of the cloud, rainbow- 
tinted at the edges, and between these looked on them the face of the 
moon as the face of a friend. 

. Below on earth mortal men praised her and appeased her with 
nameless sacrifices. She moved unheeding, girt round by sombre 
night, spreading awful shadows through the midnight wood. The 
mandrake felt the touch of her beams and half unloosed its clinging 
root beneath the soil ; dark hellebore matted itself in the thicket and 
gave forth its deadly odour. And Penthesilea, with fearful incantations, 
moved, now in the light, now in the blackness, gathering the herbs 
which were to serve her in her obscene rites while holy mortals slept. 

But one man passed far above these things, too far for sight. He 
yet made, had there been any to behold him, a single dark stain upon 
the unapproachable whiteness of the snow. But his face, ever lifted 
towards the moon, showed the paleness of the planet ; and in each of 
his eyes she saw herself. | | 

To his fellows below he was a man distraught. The beings of the 
height, the storms which sat musing with ready wings in the clefts of 
the mountains, the avalanche which stood rapt poising a glittering spear 
watched him struggle on, and neither waved him back nor gave him 
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welcome. Only the moon might seem to beckon him onward ’;: for once 
she bowed her head through the veil edged with rainbow. The genii of: 
the frost and snow looked at one another as he clambered onwards and 
mutely made him the sign of warning—might he but understand. Only: 
on one condition may mortal men venture among these demons of the 
Alps. 

The man distraught climbed up and up, for he thought that at the 
highest point he should see the moon unveiled and eye to eye. 

And almost now had he begun the last ascent when the moon 
deepened her veil, and imposing black upon black she hid her face. 

Then it seemed to the alp wanderer that she fled from him, and he. 
cried aloud to the goddess. Below the mandrake under the hand of the 
witch gave forth the yell which draws men to madness. Penthesilea 
struck blood from her breast, and hellebore forgot to breathe into the: 
darkened air. 

Alas! At a sign the musing winds arose. With horrid cries they 
swept up with their wings white tornadoes which danced like witches in 
the chill air. Avalanche sprang from his peak, hurling his spear before 
him as he leapt. His white shaft struck the rash adventuring man. — 

The moon uncovered her face. No more did any stain of blackness 
mar the eternal snows. No more, for ever, did she behold her face 
reflected as but then in human eyes. 


II.— DESTINATION 


Those steps approaching and approaching along my dark passage, 
wooden gallery call it, like the between decks of some huge old hull,. 
wooden above, wooden on both sides, wooden beneath ; how they echo! 
Always they draw’nearer and nearer to my aéelier-door (why will they 
not make for one of. the other studios ?), yet’ never reaching it. No, 
never reaching it, though I should wait for them an hour. But there is 
no use in waiting. Anybody would know that. they meant a. summons. 
What the late tenant of my studio did when ‘he heard them I need not 
guess. Lid he ever hear them? or have they now. come for the first 
time ? y% 

It was a winter afternoon, with even some attempts at sleeting ; and 
already the shadows were beginning to collect in groups in the corners, 
in doorways. There was quite a regiment of: them. drawn. up. in the 
Rue de Grenelle. 


E 2 
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It was in the Rue de Grenelle, which, except for the shadows, I had 
to myself, that I heard my own footsteps following and going in front of 
me all at once: even when I stopped they went on. The next thing I 
saw was a fat boy in a black ¢ad/ier and a leathern belt crying by 
himself in an archway. After that I was not, of course, surprised, when 
I crossed over to look in at the armourer’s in the Rue des Saints-Péres, 
to see in the midst of the Francois I shield in the window, instead of the 
gorgon’s head which ought to have been there, my own face very neatly 
carved in bronze. 

At the corner of the Rue de Rennes I found a conveyance without 
coachman or horses making its way up the street, so I got in. Now, a 
great number of years ago—I was returning from my first visit to 
France—I met in-the train a fellow countryman in the fruit-dealing 
interest, whose business had taken him to the Channel Islands and 
Normandy, and his pleasure or adventure to Paris. As he knew scarce 
a word of the French he contrived, as he explained to me, this method 
of seeing the town: he mounted on the top of any public vehicle which 
was passing, and simply said the word destination, and so stayed 
undisturbed till he came to the journey’s end. The sudden recollection . 
of the fruit merchant suggested to me my course of procedure.. Where- 
fore I had no sooner got inside the conveyance and shut the door behind 
me than I pronounced this word, destznation, though, had I thought of 
it, there was neither driver nor conductor to pay attention to my wishes. 

The word had some effect, however. For among the figures in the 
dark interior there went round a light titter, and I very distinctly heard 
some one say—though I cannot, in looking back, declare whether it was 
uttered in French or English—“ Ah, yes, that is where we are all 
bound.” 

The vehicle was not. a large one, and was not lighted—at any rate 
not properly, for I could hardly see the persons I was close to. But it 
seemed to be almost choke-full. The only fellow travellers I did take 
note of were a man and a woman seated side by side at the top end. 
Not so much that I distinctly saw them as that, feeling a little ashamed, 
I think, of the titter which had gone round at my expense, they gave a 
slight apologetic bow in my direction, and I bowed back. 

While I was taking in all these things at my leisure, we certainly 
ought to have arrived at the top of the Rue de Rennes. This, at least, 
I was momentarily expecting at first. I was too tightly wedged in to 
turn and look, and there must have been a thickish sleet or snow falling 
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now, for the windows were encrusted by it. I saw no lights of shops or 
gas lamps. We had gone straight on. Surely by this time we should 
have arrived at the Montparnasse terminus? For you know that the 
Gare de Montparnasse shuts in all the southern end of the Place de 
Rennes, into which the Rue de Rennes debouches from the northern 
side. Or had we reversed a feat of a Western Railway locomotive not 
long since ; and, as that jumped through one of the windows of Mont- 
parnasse Station into the Place, had we jumped from the latter into the 
Station, and got thence by rail into the open country? 

Not by rail: that at least was clear. The jog-jog and grind-grind 
of the roadway were still beneath us. But were we going on for ever? 
Surely there were trees visible at the side; nay, by glimpses, what 
looked like a whole snowy landscape. How cold it was! How 
thickly the snow coated the window panes! Now I think of it, it 
had been a mild, humid day until the time when I went out for a 
second while and found myself presently in the Rue de Grenelle. Well, 
in fora penny in for a pound! There was something inexpressibly 
fascinating in the suggestion of those high swaying trees, of that snowy 
landscape. Besides, was it not the night of St. Sylvester ? 

One reason why the conveyance was colder than it had been was 
that there were so much fewer people in it. Why I had not noticed 
this earlier I do not know. For, instinctively, I had taken advantage of 
the fact to wedge myself nearer and nearer the upper end of the car, 
away from the door. Wherefore now I was no distance from the old 
gentleman and lady who had first made a motion towards me. I say 
“old”: I judged them so from their figures, their faces I could hardly 
see. They seemed quite ready for me to speak to them, and I did so. 
Whether we talked in English or in French I-vow I cannot recall. 

We exchanged the usual banalities. Presently the old gentleman 
said : “I was glad to see you get in—we were glad to see you get in.” 

“Yes, indeed,” the lady assented, and gave a little sigh. 

“It is so much more comfortable when people once make up their 
minds to do it.” This from her neighbour. 

“O, as for that,” I said, “there was no making up my mind in my 
case " 

“ No, of course,” the man putin. “ That is a mere fagon de parler.” 

“TI got in by mere accident 7 

“Yes, yes,” he interrupted again. 

“ And in the impulse of the moment.” 
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Once again I heard what I might call the ghost of a titter going 
round the carriage.’ But not, so far as I could detect, from either of my 
interlocutors. . The man ohly gave a vague motion of assent. 

“ And’ I haven’t a notion of how long I shall stay or where I am 
going to.” 

“Chutch—chutch.” That certainly came from the old gentleman. 
There had been once more the thinnest ghost of a laugh from the 
other travellers. 

“Yet I thought you mentioned the place ?” he queried urbanely. 

“The place? O—ah, yes. I said Destination. But that was only a 
—” “joke” I had been going to say, and then to tell him the story of 
my Northumbrian fruit merchant. But somehow before I ever arrived 
at that word “ joke,” I heard so distinctly, somewhere at the back of my 
head (for I will swear there was complete silence on behalf of my fellow 
passengers) the phrase “O, yes: we all came here only for a joke”: 
and at.the end of the response the same laugh that I had already 
listened to three times, and which was beginning to grow disagreeable 
to me—I heard all these things, I say, so plainly by anticipation, that I 
stopped suddenly with my sentence unfinished. 


Then the old lady for the first time opened the conversation. She 
seemed to be a rather sentimental personage with a tendency to sigh :— 
“Tt is so interesting that you should be travelling with us again.” 

“ Again?” I put in. 

“Yes, it is indeed,” the man said, as speaking to his neighbour. 
And then, turning to me: “And in my opinion it’s greatly to your 
credit.” 


“ Of course I say the same,” the woman said. 

Now we none of us like to disown a thing which is esteemed greatly 
to our credit. Still after a diplomatic hesitation truth, or curiosity, 
got the better of me. “But I don’t—I haven’t the honour,”’ I was 
beginning. 

“OQ come, come!” cried the man, “you won’t pretend you do not 
know my voice ?” 

“ Well, 1 must confess its tones are familiar. _But I couldn’t add a 
name to them.” , 

“Do you go so far as to say you would not know me again?” And 
this time the man spoke with a hint of severity. " 

“Or me?” said the sentimental old lady in a slightly espzégle 
manner. a” ee " 
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“Why, y—yes,” I stammered, “I do know you if it comes to that. 
I—I know you quite well though you’re changed. You are——” 

“Your First Love and your First Ambition.” The two elderly 
people spoke almost in unison, and bowed towards me as they spoke. 

Now, I confess that up to that moment, though the man I had been 
inclined to like from the first, I had been three parts disposed to think 
his companion some flighty middle-aged matron or maid. But the 
longer I looked at her kindly face, somewhat wrinkled though it war, 
and her serene blue eyes, the less and less was I ready to confirm my 
earlier judgment. Nay, before a minute had gone by I found a great 
rush of friendliness, not to say, tenderness, in my feelings towards both 
these two elderly creatures, who sat so bravely and uprightly side by 
side, and seemed to support the fatigues of the jolty conveyance, the 
cold of the night, so well. For, though I was no longer acutely 
conscious of things outside, we must by now have got—how I cannot 
guess—far away into the bleak, open country. I had a second con- 
sciousness of a great plain, such as are common enough in France. It 
was shrouded in snow, and the wind blew across it keenly; and 
everywhere ice was crunching in the streams and canals. I had a 
secondary consciousness of these things, though distinctly recognise 
them I could not. My first thoughts were all taken up by the two 
nearly opposite me, and in that sudden inrush of softness in the 
direction of both whereof I have spoken, I held out a hand to each: 
“ Now we have met once more,” I exclaimed heartily, “ we'll travel on 
to the—to the ‘destination.’” “But couldn’t I,” I thought, “ get a seat 
right opposite you?” And I moved as if to go one place higher up. 

“ Hardly that!” I don’t know to this day whether the man spoke 
in answer to my word or to my act. “This seat is occupied,” he went 
on. And, indeed, the very while that he spoke I seemed to see a 
shadowy form in that last chair at the extreme end of the conveyance. 
The dim light or something else had prevented my seeing before that 
it was taken. 

“You must present him,” the old lady said, and she sighed oncé 
again. 

“Yes,” replied the man ; and, though he spoke with a great show of 
cheerfulness, I fancied the tone was a thought forced. “ Yes, I must 
make you known to one another. This,’—and as he spoke he waved 
his hand towards the dim figure in the last chair—“ is your ast love and 
your /ast ambition. And his name is Pére La Chaise.” 
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IIlI.—-THE PUPPET SHOW 


“ Well, they’ve put poor Gribble into his box.” He heard that in 
fancy as distinctly as with actual ears—spoken at his club, the 
Windham. And though he had not been previously notable for a 
sense of humour, this sentence made him almost burst with laughter. 

“Into his box, that’s just it! Such a delightful idea! Put yourself 
into a box like a toy.” It was the Thought at his Elbow which said 
that. But the testator laughed till he almost crowed at the notion. 

To be a toy—the very summit of ambition. The most delightful 
thing imaginable, a toy among toys. “A toy of the right sort,” said the 
Thought at his Elbow, “such as that, for instance.” And, by Heaven, 
it was a toy of toys. 

Who could have believed it was possible to make houses with such an 


exactitude in every detail as those which towered up, enclosing a paved 
court? Every stone, and a few chance blades of grass at one corner 
where a paving stone had been a little displaced ; nay, almost down to 
the flakes of soot floating in the air; a thing of wonder. But after all 
this wonderful detail of the setting (so to call it) of the toy was as 


nothing compared to the thing when it began to work. For there came 
into it a perfect crowd of live manikins, almost all in black coats and 
shiny silk hats. They walked about, and formed themselves into little 
groups from two to three up to near a dozen. Some appeared laughing 
and joking : others extremely serious. The most part had little pocket- 
books in which they were continually making entries, and a good 
number had printed sheets in their hands, others unfolded news- 
papers. Then high up in one window, which overlooked the court, 
Gribble could see a pale woman working a type-writer. Higher up 
still, in an attic, was an old creature trying to sew by the brown light. 

“Or that,” said the Thought at his Elbow, after a good period had 
gone by. And the second toy was not less wonderful than the first. 
It represented a lighted drawing-room. The little electric lights in the 
centre of the ceiling, about as large as a pin-head, were all countable. 
The manikins were men and women, who walked about, moved their 
fans, blew their noses, twirled with their watch-chains, and thrust pocket 
handkerchiefs up their cuffs. And when Gribble had contemplated 
this for a long time, he turned back to look at the first. And this 
time he saw many things that had escaped him before. 

“ By all that’s holy,” he cried, “it’s Capel Court! Why, and that’s 
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Tommy Sneyd. Hang me, if it isn’t Gribble used much more 
moderate expressions than he had been wont to do formerly. “ That’s 
Howard Jones; that’s Cavendish Smith; there goes White-White ; 
there’s . . . .” and one by one he made out all his old acquaintance. 

Moreover, the manikins did not always repeat the same action. 
Now one who had been looking into a newspaper, would fold it up 
and join a group. From that group another would separate, and go 
out of the court. And so on. It may be fancied that the interest 
of watching all these changes was not easily exhausted. And, when 
he did get a little satiated, he turned back to the second toy. Here, 
again, it put on a new character, for now he recognised acquaintance 
just as numerous here. “The missis and Bella!” he cried with such 
delight, and slapped his thigh so vigorously that the tears stood in 
his eyes. For at last he had discovered his wife and daughter in the 
room. 


Now more alert, he at once recognised in a third toy the card-room 
at the Windham, got absorbed in watching—for he could count all the 
pips, though the cards were not a tenth the size of postage-stamps— 
the hand which Beresford-Budge was playing against White-White and 
Hartshill, and with the Colonel (of Volunteers). 


Nor was this all. There were other manikin-toys just as interesting. 
One could go on looking at them for an eternity, couldn’t one?” said 
the Thought at Gribble’s elbow. Gribble was too much absorbed to 
answer that moment. But after a while, how long a while he could 
form no guess, he suddenly remembered that he had been spoken to. 
“Well, not for an eternity, exactly,” he replied. But the Thought at 
his Elbow was no longer there. 

“Not for ever,” at last said Gribble again, stretching himself a 
little as if preparatory to a yawn. It seemed to invite a remark from 
some one. But there was no answer. Certainly they were curious, 
these toys. He became absorbed once more for another period. But 
eventually he completed his yawn. 

“It’s about time this should stop,” Gribble said finally, turning away 
from a view of a country picnic. But that only brought him face to 
face with the card-room at the Windham. “Jolly good time it should 
stop—for a bit. I’m da—hanged if it isn’t.” But the shows went on. 

At length a voice out of the Void explained things. ‘“ You see,” it 
said, “that—over there—you were not remarkable for a sense of 
humour, but you were distinguished by a marked business capacity. 
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-And business capacity consists, if you come to think of it, in treating 
your fellow creatures, not as if they were sentient beings, but as if they 
were puppets. The result is that the living beings who come here do 
not care to associate with you. We are trying to find what-amusement 
we can for you. This is really the best we have to offer.” 

Here Gribble lost his temper. “ How long, confound it, am I to go 
on looking at the infernal things?” he said, getting purple. 

“You might be more polite. I said we were doing our best.” 

“ How long—that’s what I want to know—am I to go on looking at 
the conf—the toys? It seems an age already since - 

“It is an age. It’s exactly a hundred years.” 

From purple Gribble turned ghastly pale. His teeth chattered. 
“A hun—a hundred years! And to—how long 
must I go on still?” 

“Ah! That I can’t say. Possibly for eternity. If so it can’t be 
helped.” 

“But look here, look here,” said Gribble. ‘ Tha—that’s a—absurd, 
you know. L—look here, I just want to ask a question 

No voice replied. 


C. F. KEArRY. 





THE CALIPH OF FONTHILL 


\ 7JHEN William Beckford, torn by misfortune from the palace 

of Fonthill, retired to the lesser world of Bath, he restricted, he 

did not lose, his unbroken ambition of pomp and magnificence. 
His collection was all the choicer for an enforced economy ; the new 
tower which rose upon Lansdown Hill was at once more stable and 
more elegant than Wyatt’s shattered unsightliness. Though no park 
separated his windows from the world’s eye, the door was opened to 
his rare visitants by a Spanish dwarf, broad-faced, shapeless, and flat- 
footed. Here, on the threshold, was a symbol of his distinction ; 
throughout a long life, and he preserved his youth for fourscore 
years, he never stooped to common surroundings, nor accepted the 
drab superstition of his meaner contemporaries. 

The son of a Lord Mayor, he was yet a child of genius ; and being 
debarred the University by his mother’s whim, he was educated under 
the watchful eye of Lord Chatham, who declared he was “all air and 
fire.” His guardians, designing him: for a political career, had set him 
down sternly to the study of Greek and Latin. But it was the 
pictured East that engrossed his boyish imagination; under the 
tutelage of Zenir, the Turk, he had translated the manuscripts of that 
other mystification, Wortley Montagu; and (may be) his fancy had 
already Orientalised old Fonthill into the Hall of Eblis. Nor should 
the taste have been unforeseen: a love of the East was in his blood, 
and he had a genuine pride in his kinship with the author of /es 
Quatre Facardins. “\- think Count Hamilton will smile on me,” 
he wrote to Henley, “ when we are introduced to each other in Paradise.” 
But his family imposed discipline, and an exemplary tutor, one Lettice, 
who never forgot to address his pupil and patron in the proper terms 
of adulation, presented him to the cultured society of Geneva, trained 
him in the polite learning of the day, and led him to Ferney that he 
might pay homage to the aged Voltaire. Thus he was a scholar in his 
teens, and when, at twenty-one, he inherited a colossal fortune, he was 
already: equipped with that knowledge and experience which should 
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distinguish luxury from dissipation. Handsome, with a fearless cye 
and the lofty mien of aristocracy, he made the tour of Europe with 
unparalleled splendour ; the quickness of his imagination enabled him 
to see all things in a strangely personal light; and he was still a boy 
when he printed his Dreams, Waking Thoughts, and Incidents, the first 
vivid hint of the fancies and opinions which remained with him till his 
death. “I am a fervent classic,” he wrote, in complete unconsciousness 
of his genuine instinct. For he was no classic at all but an unbridled 
romantic: a prophet of that nascent school, which Gray and Bishop 
Percy had inaugurated. Nature was his goddess, not Art, and Nature 
not trimmed and clipped by the dainty hand of man, but rough and 
unkempt, with tumbled flowers and hurtling rocks. Through whatever 
land he passed, it was always his pleasure to separate himself from 
his companions, and to commune with trees and mountains in a spirit 
that Wordsworth might have envied. The discovery of myrtle in bloom 
throws him into an ecstasy; at Florence he is more constant to the 
adoration of an old crooked ilex than to the treasures of the Uffizi. He 
would sit for hours, he says, in the woods of the Cascini, “ hear, without 
feeling, the showers trickling above my head, and see the cattle browsing 
peacefully in their pastures, which hazel copses, Italian pines, and groves 
of cypress enclose.” So he would wander, drunk with the dews of 
the morning, passing his delicate fingers through his jet-black hair, 
rejoicing in the music of the birds, plucking flowers with fresh-hearted 
devotion, and quoting Theocritus that the classics might not be wholly 
forgotten. So, with half-sincerity, he would imagine himself a child of 
Sylvanus, forget that London is peopled with prowling savages, and 
believe that the sounds and sights of the country are sufficient for the 
aspirations of mankind. 

This sense of romance perplexed his judgment, and at times 
made blind his eyes. The discreet beauty of Holland, the well- 
erdered perfection of her cities, the exquisite fashion of her houses, 
meant nothing to him. He still sighed for rocks and waterfalls, and 
affected to miss the exotic foliage of the South. Insensible to the 
charm of space and light, blinded by poetic reminiscences to the golden 
atmosphere of the dunes, he shudders at Amsterdam, and tells you at 
Haarlem that “all his dislike of the walking filth of the Low Countries 
had returned.” But this love of romanticism is not without its compen- 
sation. It imparts to his travels a note of lyric jubilation hitherto 
unknown in English literature. If his book is not good prose, it might 
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have been admirable verse, and he who contained so many prophecies 
in his brain, was thus an inventor of the prose poem. Moreover 
a quick response to the aspect of streams and flowers and trees 
saved him from that obliquity which overtakes the lettered antiquary, 
and enabled him to look upon Rome (for instance) with clear and 
steadfast vision. Unmercifully does he belabour the archzologist, who 
tells him that five years would not reveal to him half that Rome 
contains, and instantly going forth to condemn the Coliseum, he is 
inspired with “a vehement desire to break down and pulverise the 
whole circle of saints’ nests and chapels, which disgrace the arena.” 

His enthusiasm is as enchanting as the movement and energy of 
his style. He cannot sit in Petrarch’s chair without bestirring himself 
with vivid imaginings. It is only with a timid reverence that he places 
himself upon it, and he is “pensive” (you may be sure) when he 
reflects that, sitting in this same chair, Petrarch was found dead. But 
still he tempers his romance with a respect for the old masters, and 
intensifies his piety with a loyal admiration of music. Even the horror 
of the Lowlands is mitigated by Corelli’s symphonies, and at Antwerp 
the organ “transported him to Italian climes.” Wherefore you are 
not surprised to detect in these early impressions a suspicion of that 
artificiality which fought against the. fashionable romanticism, and 
presently dominated him. The conflict is brusque, but reasonable. 
The young Beckford, in his own despite, was already half in love 
with the fantastic, and would forget at times the grosser glories of 
Nature in the more refined ingenuities of mankind. Perhaps he 
remembered the eloquence of Sir Thomas Browne, and reflected, 
lounging beneath a twisted ilex, that were the world now as on the 
Sixth Day, there were yet a chaos? At any rate, he is sometimes 
seduced into admiration of extravagant artifice. Now, he recalls with 
delight the festival given at Venice to Henri III of France, when 
the ancient square was turned by an awning, brilliant with artificial 
stars, into a vast saloon, and carpeted with the matchless tapestries of 
Persia. Now, he envies the supreme illusion of Gualbertus, who from 
his rocky cell saw saints and martyrs sweep across the sky, and read his 
missal by the light of opening Heaven. This love of the artificial and 
the bizarre encroached with the encroaching years, until the whole 
world believed him a mystery ; but he visited Italy in a spirit of frank 
ingenuous romanticism ; and Apuleius is the Latin writer who for the 
moment exercised the weightiest influence upon his mind and vision. 
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As he approached the bleak hamlet of Lognone, he was confronted 
upon a mountain path by two hags, who stepped straight from the 
pages of Zhe Golden Ass. They were, in truth, shaped less by nature. 
than by literary reminiscence, and they could never have scowled upon 
a traveller, whose eyesight had not been informed by study. In their. 
hands were ominous lanterns, and it was with a sinister grin that they 
offered the strangers a dish of mustard and crows’ gizzards, cooked, noi 
doubt, in printer's ink, and served upon an ancient quarto. And 
Beckford, remembering the source of his observation, declined the 
banquet in terror, lest he should be changed forthwith to a bird of 
darkness, and sit till doomsday upon the, roof of a smoke-grimed 
cottage. In brief, he coloured the present in the romantic hues of the 
past, and learned from books to be the fervent child of Nature. 

But the Excursion to the Monasteries of Alcobaca and Batatlha is the 
masterpiece of his experience, and is so far embellished by memory 
and invention as to seem a work of pure imagination. Grandeur is. 
its motive, and: Petronius its model, though the travellers set forth: 
with a splendid retinue, and are the very inverse of the. immortal. 
beggars. It was the Regent of Portugal who ordered the expedition, 
and the preparation was worthy this princely patronage. At last—it 
was.in 1794—Beckford had mastered the art of life; he knew the: 
triumphs which money might buy; and a French cook added no 
less to the dignity of his retinue than a German physician. “ Depart’ 
from thy palace surrounded by all the pageants of. majesty—thy most 
faithful slaves, thy best beloved wives, thy most magnificent litters, thy 
richest loaden camels—and set forward on thy way to Istakar.” Such: 
the command given to Vathek, when he quested :the treasures of the 
Preadamite Sultans ; and in a spirit of equal magnificence did Vathek’s 
creator leave his guinta of San José. The travellers are idealised as. 
frankly as the adventure. The author himself is drawn.in the true, 
heroic style, while his companions—the Grand Prior of Aviz and. the: 
Prior of St. Vincent’s—are admirably imagined, the one the laziest, the 
other the most complaisant, prelate that ever did honour to a sumptuous 
and exclusive Church. The narrative glitters with sunlight and 
magnificence, and the orange-orchards of Portugal are an appropriate. . 
background. The evenings passed like the mornings in a perfection of; 
indolence—“ all warmth, chat, and idleness.” Yet every stage had its. 
surprise, and Beckford’s curiosity flags.as;little.as his unwearying 
commentary upon life and art. An accidental encounter with: a Chinese, 
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missionary throws him into an ecstasy, and his enthusiasm leaps 
at the wonders of Pekin. In the Emperor’s garden this wayward 
apostle of artifice might have realised his ideal. For even in winter, 
said the Padre, the walks were warmed with scented vapour ; the season 
was forgotten in the silken leaves which peopled the trees ; while gaily-: 
enamelled ducks quacked automatically, as they took the food flung by: 
the eunuchs into their mouths of brass. ‘“ Dreadful,” exclaimed the 
Grand Prior, “I wonder the Emperor has not shared the fate of 
Nebuchadnezzar.” But Beckford smiled, and thought prophetically of 
Fonthill. 

The reception at Alcobagca is a veritable page from an aristocratic 
Satyricon. No sooner were the “ cooings and. comfortings ” of the Lord 
Abbots suitably performed, than a shout arose:—“ To the kitchen! 
To the kitchen!” And there were such preparations for the feast as 
Trimalchio could not have surpassed, and only Beckford imagined. 
“Through the centre of the immense and nobly-groined hall ”—to 
change a word were to spoil a masterpiece—“not less than sixty 
feet in diameter, ran a brisk rivulet of the clearest water, flowing 
through pierced wooden reservoirs, containing every sort and size of the, 
finest river-fish. On one side, loads of game and venison were heaped: 
up; on the other, vegetables and fruit in endless variety. Beyond 
a long line of stoves extended a row of ovens, and close to them,, 
hillocks of wheaten flour whiter than snow, rocks of sugar, jars of the 
purest oil, and pastry in vast abundance, which a numerous tribe of 
lay-brothers and their attendants were rolling out and puffing up into 
a hundred different shapes, singing all the while as blithely as larks in 
a corn-field.”. What a noble sense is here of wealth and gluttony, of 
recklessness and splendour, suitable alike to ancient Portugal and to 
“ England’s wealthiest son!” And so the royal progress continued : 
the never-ending banquets were enriched’ by delicacies from China 
and Brazil; a lay-brother was in attendance to dress shark-fins ; and 
the “divine, perfumed, ethereal Aljubarota” assuaged the mightiest 
thirst. Nor did the French cook fall below this great occasion: his 
macédoine, murmured the Lord Abbot, was worthy Alexander the 
Great, while his omelettes were safe from oblivion so long as Portugal 
frowned upon the sea. At night the romance ceased not; it became 
grave ; aud the monastery of Batalha awoke to the awful imprecation. 
of a mad priest. “Judgment! judgment!” he cried, “tremble at the. 
anger of an offended.God.” Then by a changing whim, Beckford would . 
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affect his old love of solitude, and, mounting his Arabian, would seek 
the distant tranquillity of river banks, or haply espy behind a convent 
lattice the adorable Francisca. But the plump, round-bellied abbots 
were jealous of his absence, and presently he returns to marvel at the 
excruciating tragedy of Donna Inez de Castro, and to hear the heart- 
rending tag, “ Perish they shall,” echoed from a ladder-top by an aged 
monk. 

The monks were not the only fantastic inhabitants of Portugal. 
Yet more grotesque is the bird-queen, that lady of august lineage, 
who had caged within her garden half the birds of the country— 
parrots, araras, and screeching cockatoos. Trimmed hedges and spruce 
parterres formed an amiable avenue to this Paradise, or Inferno, of 
birds ; and her retinue, which was composed of three sleek and sallow 
nephews, habited in faded court-suits of blue and silver, a dwarf, an 
ex-Jesuit, and a half-crazed buffoon, is little less terrific than the bevy 
of black-bearded and forbidding hags which surrounded her. No 
wonder Beckford was disconcerted by this “ugly display of living 
tapestry,” but when her Excellency from her high-backed seat put the 
question :—“ Most estimable Englishman, have you any native birds in 
your island ?”—Beckford’s reply was triumphant. “Yes, madam,” said 
he, “we have; one in particular—seldom seen, but often heard—the 
cuckoo.” And to complete the absurdity of the situation, Franchi 
and the buffoon imitated the well-known note, until her ladyship was 
dismayed, and the hags shuddered. But the Englishman’s fame had 
reached the Court, and the Infanta imperiously demanded an audience. 
Report pictured him a miracle of fleetness, and she asked forthwith that 
he should show his paces in a grove of catalpas and orange trees. 
Being a hero, and an Englishman, he gave his companions a liberal 
start of ten paces, but left them instantly behind, and reached the 
goal, a marble statue dimly illuminated by transparent lamps, an 
easy and graceful winner. The Infanta was enchanted, but unsatisfied. 
“Now let me see,” she exclaimed, “ whether he can dance a bolero; 
if he can, and I abhor unsuccessful enterprises, Antonita shall be his 
partner.” Now Beckford yielded to none in his abhorrence of 
unsuccessful enterprises: wherefore Antonita was his partner, and 
you are not surprised that they glided along in a “delirium of romantic 
delight.” Thus his progress through Portugal was an unbroken 
glory. With his French cook to aid, he captivated the country ; 
the Court, the Nobles, and the Church paid him extravagant honour ; 
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and he carried back to England a memory which, though merged ‘in 
imagination, still flattered his vanity after fifty years. 

After fifty years! MHalf-a-century did his impressions of Portugal 
mature, and they were better tenfold for the keeping. The book, which 
opens with the condescension of the Prince Regent, and breaks off (for 
it does not end) with a queenly scream, is even more characteristic’ of 
its author than Vathek itself. If the old house at Fonthill suggested 
the Eastern romance, the romance, in revenge, was the inspiration of 
every subsequent enterprise. But in the interval Beckford had grown 
into the mystification which has become notorious. He had realised 
that his genius would find expression in life rather than literature. The 
double repute of Vathek—in France and England—had given him that 
touch with the arts which was necessary to the perfection of his ideal. 


At last he was secure in his own, if not in the world’s, admiration, and 
henceforth he was free to resume in his life the manifold fancies of 
his works. He never tired of telling the stranger that he composed his 


famous Eastern fantasy in three days and two nights, that during this 
strenuous period he never took off his clothes, and that he hastened 
himself into a sickness by heroic pertinacity. Though the fable is not 
strictly accurate, truth lics in exaggeration, and this imagined hurry 
best represents the sudden forcibleness of the sublimely humorous fable 
which is Vathek. But the time had come to represent in a reasoned 
existence his ironic and capricious temperament. Spurning politics, for 
which his contempt was always sincere, he retired to Fonthill, where he 
merged a vague past in a vaguer future. Fortunate in the wealth 
which enabled him to realise the manifold dreams of his youth, he set 
the dramas of his imagination upon a vast stage, which he alone might 
contemplate. Imagine Shakespeare, in retirement at Stratford, acting 
now Hamlet, now Romeo, in his own park with irreproachable trappings, 
and you may form an opinion of Beckford’s sojourn at Fonthill. 
Himself the actor, himself the audience, he knew no check to his 
ambition, he groaned at no adverse criticism. His Abbey was for him 
what the Palaces of the Five Senses were for Vathek. A love of 
animals, which rendered all field sports abominable, separated him 
completely from the country gentlemen, his neighbours. He was still 
better at home (in spirit) with indulgent priests, spendthrift hidalgoes, 
and distorted dwarfs than with the strenuous fox-hunters of England. 
His seat in Parliament did not mitigate for an instant his hatred of 
Vol. XVI.—No. 92. F 
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public life. Once—in Portugal—he had looked with complacency at 
tables, whereon “no newspaper had ever been thrown”; he laid his 
head “on neat, white pillows, guiltless of propping up the heads of 
those assassins of real prosperity—political adventurers.” He did not, 
like Byron, defy the world: he lived outside it. If in his childhood 
he had been spoilt by adulation, a jealous antipathy frowned upon his 
manhood. The sentiment and freedom of his Waking Thoughts 
inspired his friends with an inveterate suspicion. “Neither Orlando 
nor Brandimarte,” he wrote to Henley, “was ever more tormented by 
daemons and spectres in an enchanted castle than William Beckford 
in his own hall by his nearest relations.” So his pride begot 
misunderstanding, misunderstanding created hate, and hate found 
expression in groundless slander. And so he framed a theory of 
solitude, and elevated it into a practice. He was the first to 
formulate the doctrine of individual effort. “All important truths,” 
he said with astonishing clairvoyance, “have been the result of solitary 
effort. None have been discovered by masses of people—it is fair to 
suppose they never will.” And thus heartened by a proper arrogancr, 
he built a wall twelve feet high round the park of Fonthill, and set 
himself to resume in a sedentary life the conclusions of his years of 
travel. 

The Wiltshire Downs provided the natural solace for which his 
romanticism still pined. There he might listen to the music of running 
water, or throw himself impulsive under the trees. There, too, he 
planted exotics of every shape and kind that the genial South might 
not be forgotten: thus, thought he, he could put Portugal in his 
garden, and capture Spain beneath the leaden panes of his glass-house. 
A thousand strange dishes, innumerable wines, availed to transport his 
fancy wherever it would travel, and within the circuit of his own domain 
he might enjoy voyages as fantastic as the famous excursion to the 
Monasteries of Alcobacga and Batalha. The atmosphere, which he 
changed. at will and without regard to the shifting seasons, was his own, 
and under the sky of an English autumn he might mimic the sultry 
heat of an Italian summer. His years of solitary confinement at 
Fonthill increased that love of artificiality which was already alive 
when he made the tour of Europe, and not only did his silk blossoms 
rival the ingenuity. of the Chinese Emperor, but he devised a 
painted tree that, should. be.independent of winter or summer, of 
sunshine or rain. But all this was insufficient for his indomitable 
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energy. He must still, like Vathek, be building towers or bidding 
palaces rise to the heaven. The old house, in which the Lord Mayor 
had expressed his modest taste, was too small and ill-situated to fit the 
ambition of the son. So Wyatt, the Destroyer, was ordered to build 
the monstrous Abbey, an orgy of reckless Gothic, and to surmount 
the imposing edifice with a far-seen, gigantic tower. The tower, 
built upon the sand, most righteously collapsed, but not until death 
had removed its architect beyond the reach of rumour and reproach. 
Otherwise how just had been the retribution! Even after death 
must Wyatt continue the work of destruction. Unable to desecrate 
churches, or to tear down abbeys, he left his own creations upon 
foundations so insecure that time and the winds of heaven were 
sufficient to perfect his work, and Beckford’s folly crumbled harmlessly 
to the ground. Insensate grandeur was the characteristic of Fonthill. 
This wing was an imitation of Canterbury ; there a church tower was 
parcelled out in dwelling-rooms; and the whole was in accord with 
the flagrant taste of Wyatt and his time. Doubtless Beckford remem- 
bered the ill-fated Fonthill, when in his Portuguese Excursion he 
wondered “how persons of correct taste” could tolerate Norman 
arches or the horseshoes of the Moors, “when they might enjoy the 
lovely Ionic so prevalent in Greece, the Doric grandeur of the 
Parthenon, and the Corinthian magnificence of Balbec and Palmyra.” 
How, indeed? And yet this miracle of taste conspired with Wyatt 
to achieve a monster, to which Time and Decay were kind beyond 
its desert. 

But none the less Fonthill was sumptuous and immense, the proper 
scene of pageantry and display. And even Beckford would interrupt 
the solitude he loved so well, if there offered the opportunity of a 
spectacle. Thus to the Abbey came Nelson, accompanied by Sir 
William and Lady Hamilton, to receive the homage paid by genius 
to bravery. The splendour of the festival was assured, though the 
guard of Volunteers seems a reminiscence of the city, and though 
the brass band must have struck stridently on Beckford’s cultured 
ear. The Abbey, still incomplete, wore the casual beauty of a ruin, 
and there the most brilliant banquet was given. The entertainment 
was certainly more barbarous, and perhaps less amusing, than that 
afforded by the monks of Batalha; but Lady Hamilton seized the 
opportunity most effectively, and appeared before Nelson in the garb 
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of Agrippina, carrying in a golden urn the ashes of Germanicus. At 
times, indeed, Beckford would play the part of the grand seigneur. 
But to the world he remained an impenetrable mystery, fearful to 
those who knew him not, yet quick to capture the devotion he was 
steadfast to retain. - Against the idle curiosity of strangers his door was 
honourably closed, and when a too zealous traveller did succeed in 
climbing the twelve feet of wall, he was received with so cold a 
civility that was a patent discouragement to his kind. One tourist, 
more valiant than the rest, found himself in the park, and, taking 
Beckford for the gardener, followed him complacently into every nook 
and cranny, until at last the master showed’ him to the dining-room, 
and, revealing himself, insisted that the stranger should remain to 
lunch. The poor tourist, overcome by terror.and even touched by 
shame, knew that escape was hopeless, and there he must sit a weary 
hour under the cold, disdainful eye of the man upon whose privacy 
he had intruded. He went off, did this tripper, to complain of his 
paton’s ill-usage ; but surely man-trap was never so adroitly set ? surely 
spring-gun was never so quietly discharged ? 

Beckford, in fact, never performed an awkward duty awkwardly. 
Everything that he ventured was sudden, distinguished, unexpected. 
The world, jealous of his wealth, recoiled also before the bitterness of 
his tongue, the imperiousness of his vengeance. When a certain 
duchess would have sought his hand for her daughter, he gave her such 
a lesson as avarice and ill-breeding have seldom received. He invited 
her to Fonthill and put everything in order as for a royal visit. He 
dazzled her cupidity by an extravagant display, and determined that she 
should never set eyes upon him. The servants treated her with an eager 
obsequiousness, yet gave uncertain replies to her constant. query :— 
“Shall I see Mr. Beckford to-day?” Ever hopeful, ever greedy, the 
duchess: remained six or seven days in the hospitable, tenantless 
mansion, and returned to London furious against the man who, without 
a word spoken, had foiled her enterprise. Thus you account for his 
unpopularity ; thus explain the constant calumnies which an ignorant, 
suspicious world uttered against him. 

He lived his whole life amiable and aloof. His house was his 
distraction, his collection society. To his eager interest nothing came 
amiss, and he packed his vast rooms with pictures, books, and curiosities, 
purchased perhaps with more courage than discretion. His love of art 
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was fashionable, despite its ardour; and his frequent criticism of 
painting belongs rather to his time than to himself. Though in his 
Biographical Memoirs of Extraordinary Painters he flagellates the 
follies of others, he yet praises Poussin for his subjects, and blames 
Rubens for the selection of his models. None the less, he was the 
fortunate possessor of countless treasures, from the best of which not 
even disaster could separate him, and it is recorded to his credit that, 
though necessity forced him to sell his pictures, he never till his death 
parted with a book. When Fonthill was taken from him, he shrugged 
his shoulders, and bought prints instead of oil-paintings. Even at 
eighty his zest had no way diminished, and on the brink of the grave 
he confessed to a dealer that he was still “all agog, all ardour, all 
intrepidity.” Nor did he ever show more conspicuously honourable 
than at the moment of ruin. The scholar, who had never known a 
moment’s boredom in his life, found as much pleasure in Bath as at 
Fonthill. Miserable without a tower, he instantly commenced the 
edifice that looks down to-day from Lansdown Hill. This, said he, 
was a necessity, since his slender house afforded no prospect ; and so 
genuinely disgusted was he with Wyatt’s ill-fated Gothic that a model 
of the Lysicratean temple—in iron—surmounted the newer pillar. 
His ancient collection gone, he was no whit disheartened, and the 
sale-rooms were still the theatre of his enterprise and courage. There 
were still left enough retainers, for the alternate exercise of wit and 
kindness; and surely no man who shunned the world treated his 
household with a more generous friendship, no man was ever so 
ingenious in reproving disobedience by a jest. 

He left no other biographer than a vulgar gossip, and you are apt 
from his books to view his life in a wrong proportion. His youth was 
spent in a fever of travel and composition. If Vathek do not rank 
among the greatest works of the world, it is still a miracle of grim 
wit, caustic humour, contemptuous irony ; and once more Beckford 
distinguished himself—an Englishman—from all his fellows by giving a 
masterpiece to the literature of France. Some few burlesques, now sliding 
into forgetfulness, were dictated by the same spirit of careless satire, and 
if the earliest book of travel be a lyric expression of himself, the latest 
is a reasoned expression of his art. But his real life lay as far apart 
from literature as from Spain. Fonthill was Beckford made concrete. 
There he attempted to create a false world, to translate into practice 
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an imaginative ideal. That he failed was his loss rather than ours. 
The twelve-foot wall shuts out the Abbey from prying eyes as sternly. 
to-day as it did near a century ago. We can only catch sight at a 
distance of the Gothic tower, and marvel that his vast resources of 
wealth and taste could produce no better effect. We can but 
attribute to the influence of his generation, which, despite his own 
valiant theory, still warped his judgment, a furtive confusion between 
Wardour Street and the perfect collection. But without reserve may 
we admire a courteous gentleman, splendid in prosperity, brave in 
adversity, who hated the world’s interruption as heartily as he despised 
its malice, and who, notwithstanding the load of wealth and sycophancy, 
yet carved his life into a definite and a personal shape. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. 





COVENTRY PATMORE 


HE most austere poet of our time, Coventry Patmore conceived 
TT of art as a sort of abstract ecstasy, whose source, limit, and 
end are that supreme wisdom which is the innermost essence 
of love. Thus the whole of his work—those “bitter, sweet, few, and 
veil’d ” songs, which are the fruit of two out of his seventy years— is 
love-poctry; and it is love-poetry of a quite unique kind. In the. 
earlier of his two books, The Angel in the House, we see him, in the 
midst of a scientific generation (in which it was supposed that by 
adding prose to poetry you doubled the value of poetry), unable to 
escape the influence of his time, desperately set on doing the wrong 
thing by design, yet unable to keep himself from often doing the 
right thing by accident. In his later book, Zhe Unknown Eros, he 
has achieved the proper recognition of himself, the full consciousness 
of the means to his own end; and it is by Zhe Unknown Eros that 
he will live, if it is enough claim to immortality to have written the 
most devout, subtle, and sublimated love-poetry of our century. 
Patmore tells us in The Angel in the House, that it was his intention 


to write 
That hymn for which the whole world longs, 
A worthy hymn in woman’s praise. 


But at that time his only conception of woman was the conception of 
woman as the lady. Now poetry has nothing whatever to do with 
woman as the lady; it is in the novel, the comedy of manners, that 
we expect the society of ladies. Prose, in the novel and the drama, 
is at liberty to concern itself with those secondary emotions which 
come into play in our familiar intercourse with one another; with 
those conventions which are the “evening dress” by which our varying 
temperaments seek the disguise of an outward uniformity ; with those 
details of life which are also, in a sense, details of costume, and thus 
of value to the teller of a tale, the actor on a stage. But the poet 
who endeavours to bring all this machinery of prose into the narrow 
and self-sufficing limits of verse is as fatally doomed to failure as the. 
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painter who works after photographs, instead of from the living model. 
At the time when The Angel was written, the heresy of the novel 
in verse was in the air. Were there not, before and after it, the 
magnificent failure of Aurora Leigh, the ineffectual, always intcresting, 
endeavours of Clough, and certain more careful, more sensitive, never 
quite satisfactory, experiments of Tennyson? Patmore went his own 
way, to a more ingenious failure than any. The Angel in the House 
is written with exquisite neatness, occasional splendour ; it is the very 
flower of the poetry of convention ; and is always lifting the trivialities 
and the ingenuities to which, for the most part, it restricts itself, 
miraculously near to that height which, now and again, in such lines 
as The Revelation, it fully attains, But it is not here, it is in Zhe 
Unknown Eros alone, that Patmore has given immortality to what is 
immortal in perishable things. 

How could it be otherwise, when the whole force of the experiment 
lies in the endeavour to say essentially unpoetical things in a poetical 


manner ? 
Give me the power of saying things 
Too simple and too sweet for words, 


was his wise, reasonable, and afterwards answered prayer. Was it after 
the offering of such a prayer that he wrote of 


Briggs, 
Factotum, Footman, Butler, Groom? 
But it is not merely of such “vulgar errors” as this that we have to 
complain, it is of the very success, the indisputable achievement, of all 
but the most admirable parts of the poem. The subtlety, the fineness 
of analysis, the simplified complexity, of such things as The Changed 
Allegiance, can scarcely be overpraised as studies in “the dreadful 
heart of woman,” from the point of view of a shrewd, kindly, somewhat 
condescending, absolutely clear-eyed observer, so dispassionate that he 
has not even the privilege of an illusion, so impartial that you do not 
even do his fervour the compliment of believing it possible that his 
perfect Honoria had, after all, defects. But in al! this, admirable as it 
is, there is nothing which could not have been as well said in prose. It 
is the point of view of the egoist, of the “ marrying man,” to whom 


Each beauty blossomed in the sight 
Of tender personal regards. 


Woman is observed always in reference to the man who fancies she 
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may prove worthy to be his “ predestinated’ mate,” and it seems to him 


his highest boast that he is 
proud 
To take his passion into church. 


At its best, this is the poetry of “being in love,” not of love; of 
affection, not passion. Passion is a thing of flame, rarely burning pure, 
or without danger to him who holds that wind-blown torch in his 
hand ; while affection, such as this legalised affection of The Angel in 
the House, is a gentle and comfortable warmth, as of a hearth-side. It 
is that excellent, not quite essential, kind of love which need endure 
neither pain nor revolt; for it has conquered the world on the world’s 


terms. 

Woman, as she is seen in The Angel in the House, is a delightful, 
adorable, estimable, prettily capricious child; demonstrably finite, 
capturable, a butterfly not yet Psyche. It is the severest judgment on 
her poet that she is never a mystery to him. For all art is founded 
on mystery, and to the poet, as to the child, the whole world is 
mysterious. There are experts who tell me that this world, and 
life, and the flowing of times past into times to come, are but a 
simple matter after all: the jarring of this atom against that, a 
growth by explicable degrees from a germ perhaps not altogether 
inexplicable. And there are the experts in woman, who will explain 
to me the bright disarray of her caprices, the strangeness of her moods, 
the unreason of her sway over man ; assuring me that she is mysterious 
only because she is not seen through, and that she can never be seen 
through because into the depths of emptiness one can see but a little 
distance. Not of such is the true lover, the true poct. To him woman 
is as mysterious as the night of stars, and all he learns of her is but 
to deepen the mystery which surrounds her as with clouds. To him 
she is Fate, an unconscious part of what is eternal in things; and, 
being the liveliest image of .beauty, she is to be reverenced for her 
beauty, as the saints are reverenced for their virtue. What is it to me 
if you tell me that she is but the creature of a day, prized for her 
briefness, as we prize flowers ; loved for her egoism, as we love infants ; 
marvelled at for the exquisite and audacious completeness of her 
ignorance? Or what is it to me if you tell me that she is all that a 
lady should be, infinitely perfect in pettiness; and that her choice will 
reward the calculations of a gentleman? If she is not a flame, devouring 
and illuminating, and if your passion for her is not as another con- 
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suming and refining flame, each rushing into either that both may be 
commingled in a brighter ecstasy, you have not seen woman as it is the 
joy of the poet and the lover to see her; and your fine distinctions, 
your disentangling of sensations, your subtleties of interpretation, will 
be at the best but of the substance of prose, revealing to me what is 
transitory in the eternal rather than what is eternal in the transitory. 
The art of Coventry Patmore, in The Angel in the House, is an art 
founded on this scientific conception of woman. But the poet, who 
began by thinking of woman as being at her best a perfect lady, 
ended by seeing her seated a little higher than the angels, at the right 
hand of the Madonna, of whom indeed she is a scarcely lower symbol. 
She who was a bright and cherished toy in The Angel in the House 
becomes in Zhe Unknown Eros pure spirit, the passionate sister of the 
pure idea. She is the mystical rose of beauty, the female half of that 
harmony of opposites which is God. She has other names, and is the 
Soul, the Church, the Madonna. To be her servant is to be the servant 
of all right, the enemy of all wrong; and therefore poems of fierce 
patriotism, and disdainful condemnation of the foolish and vulgar who 
are the adversaries of God’s ordinances and man’s, find their appropriate 
place among poems of tender human pathos, of ecstatic human and 
divine love. And she is now, at last, apprehended under her most 
essential aspect, as the supreme mystery ; and her worship becomes an 
almost secret ritual, of which none but the adepts can fathom the full 
significance. 
Vision, in The Unknown Eros, is too swift, immediate, and far-seeing 

to be clouded by the delicate veils of dreams. 

Give me the steady heat 

Of thought wise, splendid, sweet, 

Urged by the great, rejoicing wind that rings 

With draught of unseen wings, 


Making each phrase, for love and for delight, 
Twinkle like Sirius on a frosty-night : — 


that is his prayer, and it was not needful for him to 


remain 
Content to ask unlikely gifts in vain. 


Out of this love-poetry all but the very essence of passion has been 
consumed; and love is seen to be the supreme wisdom, even more 
than the supreme delight. Apprehended on every side, and with the 
same controlling ardour, those “ frightful nuptials” of the Dove and 
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Snake, which are one of his allegories, lead upward, on the wings of 
an almost aerial symbolism, to those all but inaccessible heights where 
mortal love dies into that intense, self-abnegating, intellectual passion, 
which we name the love of God. 

At this height, at its very highest, his art becomes abstract ecstasy. 
It was one of his contentions, in that beautiful book of prose, Religio 
Poete, in which thought is sustained throughout at almost the lyrical 
pitch, that the highest art is not emotional, and that “the music of 
Handel, the poetry of Aéschylus, and the architecture of the Parthenon 
are appeals to a sublime good sense which takes scarcely any account 
of ‘the emotions.’” Not the highest art only, but all art, if it is so 
much as to come into existence, must be emotional; for it is only 
emotion which puts life into the death-like slumber of words, of stones, 
of the figures on a clef. But emotion may take any shape, may inform 
the least likely of substances. Is not all music a kind of divine 
mathematics, and is not mathematics itself a rapture to the true 
adept? To Patmore abstract things were an emotion, became 
indeed the highest ermotion of which he was capable; and that joy, 
which he notes as the mark of fine art, that peace, which to him was 
the sign of great art, themselves the most final of the emotions, 
interpenetrated for him the whole substance of thought, aspiration, 
even argument. Never were arguments at once so metaphysical and 
so mystical, so precise, analytic, and passionate as those “high 
arguments ” which fill these pages with so thrilling a life. 

The particular subtlety of Patmore’s mysticism finds perhaps its 
counterpart in the writings of certain of the Catholic mystics: it has 
at once the clear-eyed dialectic of the Schoolmen and the august heat 
of St. Teresa. Here is passion which analyses itself, and yet with so 
passionate a complexity that it remains passion. Read, for instance 
that eulogy of Pazn, which is at once a lyric rapture, and betrays an 
almost unholy depth of acquaintance with the hidden, tortuous, and 
delightful ways of sensation. Read that song of songs, Delicie 
Sapientie de Amore, which seems to speak, with the tongue of angels, 
all the secrets of all those “to whom generous Love, by any name, 
is dear.” Read that other, interrupted song, 


Building new bulwarks ’gainst the infinite, 


Legem tuam dilexi. Read those perhaps less quint-essential dialogues 
in which a personified Psyche seeks. wisdom of Eros and the 
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Pythoness. And then, if you would realise how subtle an argument 
in verse may be, how elegantly and happily expressed, and yet 
not approach, at its highest climb, the point from which these other 
arguments in verse take flight, turn to The Angel in the House, and read 
The Changed Allegiance. The difference is the difference between 
wisdom and worldly wisdom: wisdom being the purified and most 
ardent emotion of the intellect, and thus of the very essence of poetry ; 
while worldly wisdom is but the dispassionate ingenuity of the 
intelligence, and thus of not so much as the highest substance of prose. 

The word “ glittering,” which Patmore so frequently uses, and always 
with words which soften its sharpness, may be applied, not unsuitably, 
to much of his writing in this book: a “ glittering peace” does indeed 
seem to illuminate it. The writing throughout is classical, in a sense 
in which perhaps no other writing of our time is classical. When he 
says of the Virgin :— 


Therefore, holding a little thy soft breath, 
Thou underwent’st the ceremony of death ; 


or, of the eternal paradox of love :— 

Tis but in such captivity 

The unbounded Heavens know what they be ; 
when he cries :— 

O Love, that, like a rose, 

Deckest my breast with beautiful repose ; 
or speaks of “this fond indignity, delight”; he is, though with an 
entirely personal accent, writing in the purest classical tradition.. He 
was accustomed always, in his counsels to young writers, to reiterate 
that saying of Aristotle, that in the language of poetry there should be 
“a continual slight novelty” ; and I remember that he would point to 
his own work, with that legitimate pride in himself which was one of 
the fierce satisfactions of his somewhat lonely and unacknowledged old 
age. _ There is in. every line of The Unknown Eros that continual 
slight novelty which makes classical poetry certainly classical. Learned 
in every metre, Patmore never wrote but in one, the iambic: and there 
was.a similar restraint, a similar refusal of what was good, but not (as 
he conceived) the highest good—all strangeness of beauty, all trouble, 
curiosity, the splendour of excess—in the words and substance of his 
writing. I find no exception even in that fiercely aristocratic political 
verse, which is the very rapture of indignation and wrath against such 
things as seemed to him worthy to be hated of God. 
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Like Landor, with whom he had other points of resemblance, 
Coventry Patmore was a good hater. May one not say, like all great 
lovers? He hated the mob, because he saw in it the “amorous and 
vehement drift of man’s herd to hell.” He hated Protestantism, because 
he saw in it a weakening of the bonds of spiritual order. He hated the 
Protestantism of modern art, its revolt against the tradition of the 
“true Church,” the many heresies of its many wanderings after a 
strange, perhaps forbidden beauty. Art was to him religion, as 
religion was to him the supreme art. He was a mystic who found 
in Catholicism the sufficing symbols of those beliefs which were the 
deepest emotions of his spirit. It was a necessity to him to be 
dogmatic, and he gave to even his petulances the irresistible sanction 
of the Church. 

ARTHUR SYMONS. 














THE NOVEL OF THE MUTINY 


YOUNG Indian mother, proud at heart of her man-child, 
A frequently prints a deprecating smudge of soot on his brow, 

or disguises his sturdy limbs in girlish gear to the end that the 
evil eye of the envious and childless shall be averted. Somewhat after 
this fashion does Mrs. F. A. Steel, in a preface to her last and most 
important work, announce that it is “at once a story and a history” 
and anticipate that “it probably fails in either aim.” The word 
History is perhaps a size too large for even the true presentment of but 
one episode of so vast a subject as the Indian Mutiny. But failure is 
far from either the historic or dramatic aspect of her admirable book. 
It is possible that some of those who passed through that furnace flame 
or those who, going later to the country, traced its course by its ashes 
and ruins, may be tempted to ask whether the interest of that amazing 
history can be really enhanced by a filigrane setting of romantic 
intrigue. But this question, natural and justifiable on some grounds, 
must be considered and answered by its proposers, for, from the point 
of view of literature and the larger public, it is irrelevant. Sooner or 
later all history falls under the novelist’s hand, and already many stories 
now eclipsed, and much verse now forgotten, have the subject for 
theme or background, while we have frequently been told, as of a thing 
inevitable, that some day ¢he novel of the Indian Mutiny would appear. 
And—heave or sink it, leave or drink it—here it is! Glowing with life 
and colour, alive with action, full—almost too full—of knowledge and 
authentic detail, marching as a story should to an accompaniment of 
skilfully spaced key-notes that toll it onwards, and, above all, illumined 
in its darkest places by a new light. That is to say, the writer’s 
strangely intimate knowledge of Indian women and of the life and 
intrigue of Indian Courts. 

The strongest point of the book is the picture from the inside of 
the slackness, vacillation, and intrigue of those who for a time were 
masters of Delhi. This side has hitherto remained dark, partly 
because it is the usual temper of the English’in India to shrink from 
raising the curtain with which Orientals, from habit and prescription, 
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veil their inner life. The serious historian in his study has been slow to 
believe that in an Indian Court the extremes of vice and virtue, the 
highest and the lowest in rank, meet on friendly terms. And this is 
natural enough, considering the main source of his information, the 
English official on the spot, who, though often fully informed, is apt in 
a scornful sentence or two to dispose of the elaborate plots and schemes 
of a picturesque confusion of chiefs, menials, ministers, courtezans, 
catamites, pimps, and parasites, caring only to record that which he 
regards as of intrinsic importance. Here, however, the veil is lifted, and 
the “eternal feminine” takes her due place, which is not without honour, 
even when she is but a “ recognised regimental woman ”—a member of 
the oldest profession in the world. We may never know for certain 
who gave the final signal for the first outbreak and massacre at Meerut, 
but the novelist’s account might well be historical :—“ It was only a big 
trollop of a girl, hung with jasmine garlands, painted, giggling. ‘We 
of the bazaar kiss no cowards,’ she said derisively. ‘Where are your 
comrades?’ The man to whom she said it, a young, dissolute-faced 
trooper, dressed in the loose, rakish muslin beloved of his class—the 
very man, perchance, who had gone citywards that morning, and 
dropped an alms into the yellow fukeer’s bowl—stood for a second in 
the stifling, maddening atmosphere of musk and rose and orange 
blossom; stood before all those insolent allurements, baulked in his 
passion, checked in his desires. Then, with an oath, he dashed from her 
insulting charms; dashed into the street with a cry:—‘ To horse! To 
horse, brothers! To the jail! To our comrades!’ The word had 
been spoken! The speech which brings more than speech had come 
from the painted lips of a harlot.” 

The British Matron, it is to be hoped, will accept in the right spirit 
the native mistress, or—since the phrase has already been wrenched— 
the wife “without benefit of clergy” of James Greyman, a/éas James 
Sholto Douglas, the hero of the story. She taught her lover “the 
purity of passion ””—a phrase which is more alliterative than scientific ; 
and her death, though narrated with much feeling, is less real than some 
other episodes. Nor should it be inferred ‘from this (and another 
example in another place) that the irregular spouses and offspring of 
Englishmen of that period were in the habit of pathetic and premature 
decease, On the contrary, they had. a. habit of living.and. formed the 
nucleus of a class, which, with additions ‘from: more legitimate sources, 
has become one of the difficulties of India. The Oriental woman is, 
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perhaps, imperfectly explained by James Greyman’s reflections on the 
“mystery of such womanhood” as that of his mistress and her 
companion Tara-Devi, who also was the victim of a secret passion for 
her master. “Their eternal cult of purely physical passion, their 
eternal struggle for perfect purity and constancy, not of the soul, but 
the body, their worship, alike of sex and He who made it, seemed 
incomprehensible.” Incomprehensible enough, since the days of Eve 
but here in little is the Indian—and many another—woman. A 
striking variant of the type is shown in that lady of the Royal 
house, the Princess Farkhoonda Zamani, alas Newdsi Begum, a 
young widow who has forsaken the Court and its intrigues on the 
plea of a call to a religious and celibate life. There is authority for 
the character of a pious and literary Muhammadan lady in the daily life 
of India, to say nothing of the historical parallel with that ornament 
of her sex, the Begum Zeb-ul-nissa, a daughter of the Emperor 
Aurungzeb, whose mystic effusions known as the Diwan-i-Makhfi 
are still read and admired. English readers, while admitting the 
grace and charm of Newéasi, whose kind detaining hand restrains 
for a while the vagaries of her hysterical and dissipated relative 
Prince Abool Bakr, may possibly harbour a faint doubt as to her 
authenticity. We are sadly prone to disbelieve in any spiritual 
influences save those sanctioned by our own prayer-books. But here, 
as elsewhere, where Indian women are concerned, Mrs. Steel’s insight 
is unfailing. The sweet lady does not seem to have advanced very far 
in her studies, and the austerity of her celibacy is tempered by the 
prettiest touches of half-yielding womanhood, while her purity is 
enhanced by sudden contrast with those other intimates of Abool 
Bakr—the trinket-laden, heavily-scented women of the bazaar. 

It has been already hinted that the prejudices of Anglo-India need 
not count for much in a literary sense. On the moral side, however, 
secing that current criticism is mainly judicial and didactic rather than 
inductive and analytical, it. is probable that they will find expression, 


especially in regard to Mrs. Steel’s tréatment of the English women of 
her story. While humbly apologising to the Anglo-Indian Mrs. Grundy 
for setting up her effigy in straw, it may not be irreverent to hear her 
for a moment, somewhat to this effect :—‘“ Zhe novel of the Mutiny 


should be representative, simple, and monumental. The chief figure 
in its sculptures should be that of the martyred Englishwoman, true 
wife and devoted mother, with her slaughtered babes at her breast. 
But here the form that lies in death, with her head between the 
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epaulettes of a British soldier’s coat, is that of a mere light o’ 
love—in the writer’s own words, ‘a woman at whom other women 
held up pious hands of horror,’ belonging to ‘that class of women 
who sin because the sin has no appreciable effect on them, but 
leaves them strangely, inconceivably unsoiled.’ Inconceivably, indeed ! 
Why, Alice Gissing is a woman almost without soul and absolutely 
without moral sense, whose death, courageous as it was, suggests merely 
the novelist’s need of getting rid of a character who had reached an 
extremely awkward turn in her affairs. Yet in those terrible days 
there were in many a cantonment and station, Englishwomen of pure 
lives and high intelligence who faced death under circumstances of 
incredible bitterness with a calm courage that has placed them among 
heroes and martyrs for ever.” And so on. All shrill notes are not 
necessarily false ; but while conceding that Mrs. Grundy may have 
some cause for soreness, it would not be difficult, if space permitted, 
to show that Alice Gissing is an inevitable incident in the development 
of the grim tragi-comedy that*leaves the son of Major Herbert Erlton 
heir to an unsullied, nay, an honoured, name. 

Ina similar strain our Mrs. Grundy of the East might object to 
the notion of Kate Erlton, the good woman of the story, picnicking 
among the Delhi house-roofs, amused and interested under the 
imminent shadow of death by her new and strange surroundings, 
wishing for a mirror to see herself in native dress, making tea there 
with good cream and water that really boils, so that while drinking 
with closed eyes she might have fancied herself in an English drawing- 
room. This at first sight may seem touched with a levity in mocking 
contrast with the fate of many wives and mothers, whose hideous deaths 
were a release from torments more hideous still; but as a mere matter 
of fact, it is true enough and in perfect keeping with the situation. 
The soul cannot dwell for long on any heights :— 

Who would believe me, if I swear 

That I have had the plague a year? 

Who would not laugh at me if I should say 
I saw a flash of powder burn a day? 

But the sentimental critic has an ancient irreconcilable quarrel 
with scientific truth, and there are probably many to whom Mrs. Steel’s 
philosophical treatment of certain facts of our lives will be distasteful. 
No one, however, can question the sweep and swing of the tale: the 
amplitude of its military march, the completeness of those minor 
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details which are so all important, and the keen recognition of what 
might have been if the authorities at the beginning of the outbreak 
had realised for one moment what magnitude of peril they faced. 
Curiously enough, however, there is a notable lack of reference to the 
evangelical religion, which, about the time of the Mutiny, strongly 
leavened the upper ranks of Anglo-Indian Society in Northern India, 
and especially of the Punjab. The excellent Mr. Kaye suffused 
his pictures of Mutiny heroes with pious colour, nor did it all come 
out of his own paint-pot. Piety was truly popular, and prayer-meetings, 
then and later, were recognised features of social life. 

Where native life, thought, and character are concerned, Mrs. Steel 
leaves nothing to desire. Next to her vivid humanity is her grasp 
of scenic details, and it is interesting to notice that she deals lovingly 
and tenderly with the wonderful city of Delhi—a personality in itself— 
even as she might have been some exiled attaché of the old Court. 
In one sense her book might be considered the book of Delhi as it 
is of the Mutiny. Her James Greyman, akin to certain Forjetts, 
Kavanaghs, and Warburtons of Anglo-Indian talk, and perhaps 
remotely related to one Strickland of recent fiction, says :—“ Delhi 
must be the centre. It is the lens which would focus the largest area, 
the most rays: for it appeals to greed as well as to good, to this world 
as well as the next.” The city of the Pandavas of the misty Hindu 
prime, probably as old as ancient Nineveh, purely Hindu till the end 
of the twelfth century, it has waxed and waned, shifting its borders 
and changing its aspect, like a too facile woman with each new master, 
till modern times, when it has become a proverb for all that is pre- 
tentious, dandyish, and futile. Yet Delhi is always the place beautiful 
and desirable. Mrs. Steel makes her reader feel the fascination of its 
crenellated walls and bastions, its palace-closes and arcades of red 
sandstone and Rajputaéna marble, the confusion of its packed roofs, 
the turmoil of its bazaars, the delicate, dark foliage of the neem trees 
within its walls and labyrinthine courts and the eye-soothing outline 
of its domes and minars. But the squalid and splendid Delhi of the 
Mutiny, the Mussulman stronghold, the heart of revolt and luxury, who 
was the Rome of Asia, is giving place to-day to a city once again 
Hindu, focussing large areas of trade, almost aggressively civilised, and 
prouder perhaps that she is able to cast water-pipes weighing a ton 
and a half each in her own foundries for her own waterworks than of 
her Muhammadan glories in stone and marble. 
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This is how Mrs. Steel has seen those glories:—“She looked 
northward, first, along the sheer face of the rosy retaining wall to its 
trend westward at the Queen’s favourite bastion, where a balconied 
summer-house was set overhanging the moat between the fort itself 
and the isolated citadel of Selimgarh; which, jutting out into the 
river, partially hid the bridge of boats spanning the stream beyond. 
Then she looked southward. Here was the sheer face of rosy wall 
again, but it was crowned close at hand by the co!onnade and projecting 
eaves of the Private Hall of Audience. Further on it was broken by 
the carved corbeilles of the king’s balcony, and it ended abruptly at a 
sudden eastward turn of the river, so giving a view of rolling rocky 
hillocks sweeping up to the horizon where—faint and far like a spear- 
point—the column of the Kutb showed on aclear day. The Kutb! 
That splendid promise, never fulfilled—that first minaret of the great 
mosque that never was, and never will be built—that symbol of the 
undying dream of Muhammadan supremacy that never came, that 
never can come to pass.” It can in no way mar the beauty of the 
description of which this is a part to point out that the Kutb, the 
most beautiful tower in the world, was never intended to form part of a 
mosque, never designed as a place from which the miieddin should call 
to prayers, but was from the first a Jaya Stambha, or Tower of 
Victory, an independent and significant emblem of conquest. 

Having stumbled unintentionally into the nibbling, critical rut, it 
may be remarked that though the British soldier is often an ass, it is 
by an unaccountable slip of author or printer that he is described as 
“Ghora-logue,” or horse folk, instead of Gora, or fair, which has been 
his Indian title for many a year. But there is no room here for 
nibbling criticism, nor is laudatory comment, apt to stray in bye-paths 
of memory, much more serviceable. It is to the book itself that the 
English people at large should turn. They will find many lessons 
among its poignant might-have-beens, and will be brought into the 
breathing presence of such men as General John Nicholson, and 
Major Hodson, of Hodson’s Horse, who, up till now, have been but 
shadows of history. Above all, it will be no fault of Mrs. Steel’s if 
her work fails to convince them that with Oriental races, waiting for 
a Master and a hikm, the methods of Sir Hugh Rose are better than 
those of “old Khabardar,” and that in times of Imperial crisis it is the 
duty of the dominant race to strike at once, and to strike hard. 

J. Lockwoop KIPLING. 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL PRODUCT 


(A REJOINDER) 


N an article which appears in THE NEW REVIEW for October, the 

] writer says :—“ In one aspect Education is a training of the mind. 

In another it is the accumulation of a stock of useful knowledge.” 
Beyond this limited conception of the word he never passes. The 
preface of a book which he has evidently never seen, but which treats 
of Public School reforms with a fulness and power which I have met 
with nowhere else, begins as follows :—“ The true aim of school training 
is the due and harmonious development of all the faculties of our 
nature—physical, mental, moral, and spiritual.”* In full harmony with 
this definition Mr. Herbert Spencer says :—“ Our education is become 
almost exclusively mental .... We do not realise the truth that as 
in this life of ours the physical underlies the mental, the. mental must 
not be developed at the expense of the physical.” Personally I prefer 
these conceptions of education to Mr. Ready’s. 

The first paragraph of his article deals with the cost of Public 
Schools. He says that, “including clothes, vacations, and pocket- 
money,” a parent pays some two hundred pounds a year on account 
of his son. Now, the total necessary costf at Clifton is one hundred 
and four pounds; at Fettes, one hundred and five pounds; at Hailey- 
bury, for sons of laymen not nominated, ninety pounds ; for sons of 
clergymen, eighty pounds; at Harrow, in a large house, one hundred 
and thirty-five pounds ; at Marlborough, for a boy in College, eighty- 
seven pounds ; at Rugby, one hundred and twelve pounds ; at Sedbergh, 
seventy-five pounds ; at Winchester, one hundred and fifteen pounds. 
I will trouble him to make the additional items in any of these cases, 
except possibly Harrow, amount to two hundred pounds a year. If, 





* Suggested Reforms in Public Schools, by C. C. Cotterill (Blackwood). 

+ Essays on Education, ad fin. 

t As given in Some Public Schools (Sampson Low) it appears, generally, to include 
everything necessary except books, clothes, travelling and pocket-money. In some cases 
it seems to include subscriptions to games : in others not. 
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indeed, a boy does what I have known an American to do, and sails 
across to New York in a liner to be twenty-four hours at home in the 


Easter holidays, the limit of two hundred pounds may easily be passed. 
In general, the thing is only too absurd. At some small houses, indeed 
at several of the schools, the extra fee paid for extra care may raise 
the total in a few rare cases to Mr. Ready’s amount, and in nearly all 
cases five or ten pounds has to be added to the first year for entrance. 
At Eton and Harrow alone does the sum of two hundred pounds 
approach to an accurate statement. Again, he says that this sum 
is paid for some “seven or eight years.” Now, I know of no 
Public School where the average stay exceeds four years, and if 
Mr. Ready includes Preparatory Schools in his seven or eight years, he 
cannot fail to be aware that the best Preparatory School education, 
without enervating luxury, does not cost any rational father more than 
about one hundred and forty pounds at the outside. Once again he 
says :—“taking interest of money into account, he (Paterfamilias) has 
sunk the inside of two thousand pounds.” In a few sentences this 
sum has risen to two thousand pounds unqualified. Still a few 
sentences lower down, where in one scathing sentence Mr. Ready sums 
up the deficiencies of Public School products, he says :—‘ He has a 
smattering of arithmetic which might be useful if he knew anything 
about the multiplication table, except its existence.” I have never yet 
met with any Public School boy who was aware of the existence of 
the multiplication table which is evidently employed by Mr. Ready. 
When we consider these things, we begin to see that his case of the 
man and his wife, whose income is one thousand pounds, and who have 
had to give up hunter and brougham, and to cut down their menus 
and their wine bills, for the sake of the education of their sons, is not 
quite as pitiable as he makes it out to be. I have not yet heard of any 
one with such an income who has two sons at Eton. If there is any 
such person, he is probably a fool. At page 425 Mr. Ready has some 
admirable observations on the use of Latin as a training. Indeed, I am 
almost disposed to give him credit for having read Mr. Goschen’s 
unanswerable arguments on this subject in his too-little known 
addresses on educational subjects. But why does he go out of his 
way to attack the Latin Primer? It has nothing to do with the subject, 
and yet he is witheringly sarcastic about its various editions. Towards 
the end of his criticism he ventures within the domain of fact. He says 
of the book of 1866 :—“It is still issued from the press .... by the 
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light of its information it would be impossible for any human being to 
write a Roman date in full. Even in its present obese and dropsical 
condition, it is impossible to discover the form of the Latin for that 
congenial anniversary, the Ist of April.” Again he says:—“To the 
latter faculty (imagination) must be left at least the majority of the 
questions usually asked at examinations, such as adjectives with 
unusual comparisons, nouns used only in the singular, or only in the 
plural,” &c. Now, my bookseller tells me that the edition of 1866 
is out of print, but he has sent me the edition of 1867, which he says 
was the same as that of 1866. At pages 11 and 122 I find full lists 
of such nouns. I find the adjectives* at pages 20-and 122, and a 
Roman Calendar at page 131. I really do not know whether to be 
doubtful of my own humanity, or whether information about the Primer 
has been conveyed to Mr. Ready on that congenial anniversary, but 
I simply do not understand what he means by his talk about the 
Ist of April. 

So much for Mr. Ready’s principal facts. Now for an assertion. 
He says “ the time devoted to games is quite inordinate.” Now, I have 
taken the trouble to procure statistics on this point from a large number 
of Public Schools, but I wish that he had given us his own ideas as to 
the amount of games and outdoor exercise which a growing human 
animal ought to have in the day. I shall be very much surprised if any 
one who has studied physiology will say, on hearing the facts, that the 
time devoted to outdoor exercise at Public Schools is generally even 
sufficient. To begin with ourselves :—every boy at Loretto has a 
walk or run of nearly half a mile before breakfast. At some time 
of every day, interspersed among the lesson hours, he spends half 
an hour in the gymnasium. He has also at some time between 
8.30 A.M. and I P.M., varying with different forms, about three-quarters 
of an hour’s interval, during half an hour of which he must be 
in the open air on fine days, taking any form of exercise he 
selects. On all days there are compulsory games, or sometimes a 
choice of various exercises, such as fives, or golf when a side is 
off, or runs, from about 3 to 4.10 P.M.; school resuming at 4.45 P.M. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays a boy is free from dinner-time to 3 P.M. 
On Saturdays he is free till 7.45 P.M., when singing and substitutes for 
singing take place. There are usually three or four matches on 





* Certainly a defective list. Mr. Ready has, for once, hit a blot. 
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Saturdays, but if a boy has been watching a match, he must take some 
active exercise afterwards—in winter, in the shape of a three-mile 
“run” or quick walk, and in summer, in that of various small games 
after tea. If not watching a match, he must be out for some definite 
purpose during the afternoon. On Saturdays when there are no 
matches, the whole school commonly go on some compulsory “grinds” 
of from nine to twelve miles. On wet days, a “run” of three and a 
half to five miles is arranged by the head boy. No boy may lose his 
afternoon exercise for any cause whatever, except doctor’s orders. Our 
Army Class, I regret to say, loses some of the outdoor exercise: 
never the compulsory games. I am trying to find out, by the help 
of our physical registry, whether these boys lose anything in physical 
development, compared with the others. I am inclined to think that 
they do, but the class is so recent and so small, that I have not yet 
materials for a satisfactory induction. Meanwhile, is this amount of 
open air and circulation of the blood excessive? I can only say, that 
as a matter of duty and conscience, no power on earth could make me 
lessen it. 

A Rossal master writes :—“ Games are compulsory here on all 
half-holidays; on whole school days, boys can play games from 
12 to 1.10 and from 2 to 3.50 P.M. Football, compulsory on half- 
holidays, lasts one hour and twenty minutes, occasionally hockey is 
substituted ; and now and then a paperchase. Cricket, compulsory, 
lasts from two and a half to three hours, according to the time of year.” 
At Wellington, “there is a ‘general’ football for the whole school, 
except crocks, on Thursday and Saturday, unless there is a match on. 
Crocks have physical drill in the gymnasium during football time.” 
There is no time generally used for games before 1.30, “though some 
fellows play” punt-about then. Monday afternoon is utilised for 
dormitory practice for dormitory matches on Tuesday. “ Wednesday 
is devoted, by those who do it, to drill. Friday is like Wednesday, 
a whole school day, and boys play squash, rackets, fives, &c., as they 
do at other odd hours. Zhe Army Class do nine hours a day work 
in school.” (The italics are mine. This ought to be good news for the 
enemies of England !) 

At Clifton—12.15 to 1.30, football compulsory twice a week: 
2 to 3 P.M. “spare time, games voluntary.” Tea at 6; free time till 
7-15; 6.30 to 8 P.M., compulsory cricket in summer. Thursday, no 
work from 1.30 till 7.15; football compulsory for an hour or so; 
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compulsory cricket generally from 3 to 6 P.M. On Saturday, no work 
after dinner ; football and cricket as on Thursday. Tuesday is some- 
times a whole school day, sometimes a half-holiday. I may remark, 
that though these arrangements do not seem to me to give enough 
open-air time in winter, the time for compulsory cricket seems to 
me somewhat inordinate, and I would have expected it to be bad for 
cricket. But probably, if the figures are correct, it is modified by 
alternatives. 

At Haileybury, the hours are very similar to some of the above. 
The master who kindly gave the information, complains of the outdoor 
time being too little ; and Mr. Lyttelton writes :—“ The amount strikes 
me as very small.” At Glenalmond, during the two winter terms, 
the boys have compulsory games for four hours and a half a week. 
Besides this about twelve hours a week are devoted to outdoor life. In 
summer, cricket is compulsory for about thirteen hours a week. At 
Fettes, compulsory football three or four hours a week. But there 
is some form of exercise every day, and, apart from the football, 
there are about twelve hours of open air. Cricket is compulsory for 
about six hours, but with house cricket and “league” games, a boy 
plays another six in regular course. “ But there are,” Mr. Heard adds, 
“all kinds of combinations. The system gets rid of the sense of 
compulsion.” 

As to Rugby, my authority is Dr. Clement Dukes himself. There are 
three or four half-holidays a week, when every boy is supposed to play 
compulsorily, but practically boys can get off without much difficulty. 
This evidently leads to too much lounging. It lasts from 2.30 to 3.45 
o'clock. There is no exercise in the morning except a little punt-about. 
Boys can be, and often are, deprived of sufficient outdoor exercise, by 
way of punishment, especially by the objectionable punishment of lines 
{personally I would as soon bleed them). On some days there are runs. 
The minute regulations about the three classes of runs are excellent. 
Whoever made them has the true schoolmaster spirit. Dr. Dukes 
says :—“We have much too much work.” Is not this enough for 
Mr. Ready? 

The Eton arrangements are very complex and rational. It would 
be absurd to say that the boys spend too much time in oxygenating 
their blood. On whole school days every boy is supposed to get two 
clear hours outside, and sometimes more: on half-holidays a good deal 
more. But here, again, “boys may be absent from compulsory games 
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when being punished.” It is the worst sort of punishment I know of 
west of Turkey. At Sedbergh, a boy usually plays football three hours 
a week, and takes a “house run” of about half an hour. On two 
afternoons a boy must be out for an hour or take a run of two or three 
miles. Every boy has also two half-hours of gymnasium per week, 
and till he can swim one hundred and fifty yards, he has to go to 
the bath three times a week. There is a good deal of voluntary 
boxing, &c. The XV have to practise passing and dribbling on free 
afternoons. Fives are greatly played. Every boy in summer plays 
cricket three hours per week. So far as I understand, a boy of 
sedentary tastes may get off with an hour daily in the open air, but very 
few, if any, are so little out of doors. 

At Uppingham much appears to depend on the house-master and 
the head boy of a house. I cannot make out that exercise is enforced 
as a duty by the general school authorities, though it is the general 
practice to play games at least an hour five days out of six. Loafing 
appears to be warred against by public opinion, and by any house- 
master worth his salt. At Tonbridge, lastly, games are compulsory. 
Those who are declared medically unfit to play have to attend special 
classes in the gymnasium. Once a week in winter there is a school 
match, which all must watch. Unless they have afterwards to take 
exercise themselves, this seems to me a very bad regulation. The 
whole school sometimes goes for a run with the harriers. There is 
some compulsory gymnastics, or, in summer, swimming. I cannot 
make out how much time is given to outdoor exercise, but judging by 
the fact that in winter school begins again at 3.40, it is impossible that 
the time can be great. In summer every boy must play some cricket 
every day, with, I presume, an alternative. For cricket is actually 
hateful to some manly boys. The boy who hates football is probably 
the one who has most need of the training which it gives. 

With the exception, then, of the amount of compulsory cricket at 
some few schools, I fail to understand how any one could venture on the 
assertion, with respect to Public Schools in general :—“ The time given 
to games is quite inordinate.” It is not in the interests of “athletics,” 
for which I really care very little, but in that of individual and national 
well-being, that I assert that from two to three hours is the average 
minimum which every boy or girl should spend in open air exercise, 
and that in the worst of weathers at least an hour should be so spent. 
But at many schools it appears to be far too easy for a boy to be 
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without a sufficient amount of such exercise. For in the first place he 
may be deprived of it by masters who know and think little of the evil 
they are doing. I lately heard of a master at one school who set sixty 
thousand lines in three weeks, and I have authentic information of boys 
getting no exercise from similar causes for three days running. These 
men would not maim their boys, or starve them, or keep them up all 
night ; and yet they are doing in their ignorant folly what is every bit as 
bad. They are robbing the blood of its red corpuscles, they are 
narrowing the chest and increasing the liability to phthisis, they are 
impairing the energy and high spirits which, far more than any bookish 
knowledge, come to the front in life, they are doing something towards 
wearing out the race. Secondly, at many schools it is far too easy 
for boys themselves to shirk it. It will be said that boys won’t shirk it. 
Won't they? The bright, spirited boy certainly will not, at least if it 
assumes an agreeable form. But nearly all boys will shirk it when it 
has to be taken as a duty: as, ¢.g., a run in a March gale: and the very 
boys who need it the most, the spoiled, coddled, overfed, novel-reading, 
dreamy, anzmic boys will shirk it whenever they can. I have seen 
such beys come to school sallow, cowardly, solitary ; and I have seen 
them, under the enforced discipline of football and runs in the rain, 
get colour into their cheeks, and life into their voices. Perhaps I may 
say here that, but for the Balliol boats, not even the Balliol lecture- 
rooms would have made me a fit person to direct the life of a single 
boy. The boats, I am thankful to say, were a daily business, practically 
compulsory. And what the boats did for many a man, school games 
have the power of doing for a boy. In these days of high pressure 
and fierce competition they, or their equivalents, are an essential 
preparation for the work of life. 

So much for general principles. I shall now give the result of an 
actual experiment tried and persevered in at Fettes College (Cotterill, 
p. 32):—“I saw the boys in my own house suffering before my eyes in 
all sorts of ways from the want of proper and daily outdoor exercise. I 
endeavoured to communicate to my house-prefects the dissatisfaction 
with which we ought to regard such a state of things and the benefits 
that were likely to come from a very simple reform, and I kept the 
subject constantly before them. Since the experiment was to be tried 
in only one portion of the school, I felt that the only chance of carrying 
out the reform successfully was that the prefects should be induced 
themselves to unde:take it at their own desire, spontaneously, and with 
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the enthusiasm which comes only to those whose conviction is hearty, 
disinterested, and from within. At last, one day they came to me and 
said that they could not help noticing what I had noticed—the physical 
langour and flabbiness of many boys in the house—and that they were 
convinced it did result from want of regular daily exercise out of doors, 
and that, in fact, they were very desirous of introducing the reform 
which I had mentioned to them. The new arrangement may be briefly 
stated. Every boy, not specially excused, was to change every day into 
his flannels and take a minimum of one hour's active exercise out of doors 
in all weathers. And the house-prefects were to see that this was done 
on those days when no games were provided by the school.... Our 
anticipations were exactly fulfilled. The boys who had been lazy and 
prone to sit over the fire, instead of taking active exercise out of 
doors, and, therefore, as we believed, suffered physically, mentally, 
and morally, took a new start in all directions.* And not only was 
this the result of my own observation, but it was felt to be so by the 
boys themselves. One of, the most habitual frequenters of the fire- 
side, whose flabby cheeks had told the same tale of disregard of the 
laws of health as was told by his general inactivity, volunteered fo tell 
me that, although he had strongly objected to the new legislation when 
it had been introduced, he was now a totally different fellow from what 
he had been, and could scarcely have believed it possible that such a 
change could have been worked in him in a few weeks’ time. This 
custom is now prevalent throughout the school, and I believe it would 
be impossible to overestimate the benefits of all kinds that the boys 
derive from it.” 

I might back my contention by quotations from innumerable autho- 
rities. But it will doubtless be said :—‘We are ready to admit all 
you say: you have proved that certainly not too much and, probably, 
too little time is usually devoted at Public Schools to open-air exercise. 
But is it not the case that games occupy the minds and tongues of boys 
so much that their interest in things intellectual is seriously decreased ?” 
Well: I freely admit that the Public School product does not care 
nearly as much as we would wish him to do about things intellectual, 





* “Tam here stating facts, and am little concerned with the explanation of facts. But 
I cannot forbear adding something in the words of one of my colleagues, who observed the 
benefit which followed this reform :—‘ That it was not the addition of two days’ change of 
clothing, but the ew idea of the duty of exercise and the shame of slothfulness thus produced, 
that effected so large a benefit.’ ” 
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and that these used to be held, both by masters and boys, in higher 
honour than they are at present. I also admit that this is partly due 
to games. These have become infinitely more scientific and interesting, 
competition in them between schools is more frequent, and it is and 
always will be more natural to the healthy youth to indulge in a 
buoyant activity, which partakes somewhat of the old Greek “delight 
in battle,” than in sedentary pursuits of any kind when the two are 
placed in contrast. As a set-off to this we must also acknowledge that 
our modern games are in themselves an education. They teach, as no 
books can do, qualities which, especially in these high-pressure times, 
are essential to the force and vitality of the race and are most conducive 
to the vigour and prosperity of the individual. And to those boys who 
are fortunate enough to be prefects, captains, and leaders of boys at 
school, they train also invaluable qualities of organisation, method, and 
management of other people. Space, for the rest, does not allow 
me to dwell on this and kindred topics. The truth of what I 
say is patent. Archdeacon Wilson says:—“ What do French boys 
talk about?” An eminent Scotch Professor has told me that, in 
his experience, the educated football players get on in life better 


than the bookish scholars, and I receive constant and overwhelming 
testimony to the fact that in all departments of life, from the Church to 
the counting-house, those who have been prefects and captains at school 
come certainly to the front, and rise over the heads, of those who have 
been mere units. 


There is no doubt, also, that robustness is far better promoted by 
games which stir both blood and brain, than by any dull organised 
system of artificial exercise ; and that, in the long run, the most robust 
nation is the happiest and the greatest. There is no joy and no 
stimulus like that of exulting animal spirits. But I can give a 
striking illustration of interest in athletics and in brain work being 
compatible. When I went to Balliol in 1851, as a Snell Exhibitioner 
from Glasgow, nothing struck me so much as the general tone of the 
conversation. At Glasgow, one was always hearing about this or that 
distinguished student, the chances of medals, prizes, and so forth. 
Physical exercise was usually looked on by the keener students as 
a waste of time; and chiefly, I think, from this cause the health of 
three of my nine fellow Exhibitioners broke down before Finals, and 
only four of them distinguished themselves at all. Things, I know, 
are different now at Glasgow. But at Balliol one heard little about 
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the schools. Interest was mainly centred in the boat, with some 
to spare for the XI. And yet Balliol was then at the zenith of its 
intellectual prowess. We were sweeping the schools’ and the University 
scholarships, and greatly with men like Chitty, Irving, Warre, Walter 
Morrison, and others, who, for many succeeding years, kept the Balliol 
boat never lower than second on the river. But what most astonished 
me was, that for scholarship and intellectual grip, the best men from 
the Public Schools could give points to those who were nearly the 
pick of the “ Arts” of Glasgow, taken as a whole. Though intellectual 
topics were not obtruded in general society, yet, by and bye, I found 
them discussed on fitting occasions as keenly, and with greatly more 
wit, vivacity, and lightness of touch, than I had ever experienced 
at Glasgow. Whoever glances at the lists of what was then a college 
of only eighty undergraduates will come on name after name which has 
been heard of afterwards, and which was honoured then. 

But things have changed. Having no recent experience of college, 
I will confine myself to schools. Then every one was working at the 
same subjects. The boy who could barely hammer out six verses, and 
who, let me say in passing, was, by the very attempt, training his 
ingenuity and imagination by a method to which I know no equal, 
could yet appreciate and admire the skill of a Newcastle Scholar. Now, 
with our “sides” and specialisation, we are becoming a Babel. The 
boy who works for a classical scholarship drops his mathematics ; the 
mathematician despises all literature unnecessary for Cambridge Littlego; 
while between them and the special workers at modern languages, or in 
the laboratory or commercial room, there is, intellectually, a great gulf 
fixed. What the effect of the want of a common basis of culture will 
be on intellectual sympathy and interchange of ideas among educated 
men is more than I can say. I am sure of its withering influence 
among boys. If any Head Master wishes to destroy the athletic spirit 
at a school, I will tell him how to do it. Let him encourage both 
Rugby and Association football as well as hockey. And if he is also 
near golf links, and golf is a permitted alternative to other games, 
I will warrant him that he shall soon not have any reason to complain 
of any excess of athletic enthusiasm. 

And, again, we have to consider the influence of competitive 
examinations. They have certainly done one good thing. They have 
increased industry ; and this, not only in the small minority, far smaller 
than many sanguine parents think that it is, who can ever hope to 
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succeed in thern. For wherever they have led up to a system of 
“superannuation,” which, on other grounds, like the late Mr. Thring, 
I most heartily condemn, the idleness which was rife in old times 
has become impossible. This I know, for I have several times received 
boys of unimpeachable character from such schools, who have failed to 
pass the examination necessary for their age, and I can testify that 
such boys usually greatly surpass, both in the precision of any know- 
ledge which they profess to have and in that mental grip and power 
of assimilating fresh knowledge which comes of a really sound drill 
in Latin, the average boy who comes out of a tangle of numerous 
“ branches,” none of which have room to grow. Schools so encumbered 
are sadly numerous in Scotland. From one, now reformed, I once 
received a boy who had not only been seven years in Latin, but 
who had been promoted to the highest Latin class, and who penned 
the following sentence :—* Helvetii, de intelligens ut Czsarem trans- 
gessusesse Alpes mittunt legati eo!” His other attainments were on 
a par with his Latin prose. . 

The schools of the North-East of Scotland used to be exceptions 
owing to the splendid training given by the supremacy of the Latin 
“version.” The soundness of Aberdeen would beat the smattering of 
London at such examinations as the Indian Civil Service. But the 
“reformers” set to work to destroy this supremacy, and, so far as my 
experience goes, they have done it with a vengeance and reduced many 
schools in the north-east to the level of those whose curriculum is 
adjusted by the educational ineptitude of commercial magnates. A 
wail has gone up from Scotland that she can no longer win Civil 
Service appointments, but is beaten by the “ Public School product.” 

But these examinations have some great drawbacks. They make 
brain-work mercenary, ahd they often stimulate the wrong sort of 
brain-work. The clever boy at the Preparatory School is urged to 
work that he may win a scholarship at a Public School. The main 
object of his subsequent work is to win some “success”—Woolwich, 
Sandhurst, scholarship, or Civil Service. The race is so increasingly 
severe that every other object is subordinated to this one. Intellectual 
improvement for its own sake is at a discount; there is no leisure for 
general reading, for the overpressed brain must be encumbered with 
nothing which does not bring marks. Ifa boy is not taking up English 
History, one must not talk to him about Cromwell ; if he is, he must 
cram the wars of the early Georges, but must shun any knowledge 
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of the Solar System, or Czsar, or Themistocles. It is with some 
difficulty that I have secured for our own Army Class exercise enough 
to keep them in good health—to say no more. They are exiles from 
the debating society, and I had to drive them off work on Sunday 
with the grudgingly-conceded exception of geometrical drawing. Some 
of them are taking up Roman History, but what is required for Sand- 
hurst is a cram of facts, and I have to exclude such boys from my 
own favourite subject, because I am heretic enough to make boys ¢hink 
and care about history, and would rather dwell with them on the careers, 
methods, and purposes of great men, and the development and working 
of important institutions, with a constant view to modern problems, than 
cram their memories with names and dates of minor battlefields and 
generals or with the topography of Rome (vzde “Sandhurst Papers” 
for June, 1896). English composition might be made a means for 
cultivating intelligence and encouraging general reading, but only one 
thousand marks are given for it, and I am told by an experienced 
Cheltenham master that it does not do so as a fact. The questions set 
and the far too nearly equal marks obtained show some of the reasons 
why this is so. With boys who work for mathematical and science 
scholarships it is much the same. Nothing is more narrowing to the 
mind than the early exclusive study of either science or mathematics. 
The human element is necessary to true culture, and yet what is the 
boy of mathematical ability or scientific tastes to do if he needs a 
scholarship? He has simply to become lop-sided, probably for life, 
for the pressure of competition has raised the standard till boys of 
seventeen study the calculus, which used never to be touched even by 
the highest honour men till long after they went to college. 

These, and similar causes, appear to me to operate far more than 
games towards the decadence of the intellectual and literary spirit in 
schools. Biographies show how boys of a former generation used to be 
steeped in the best English literature. I may perhaps be allowed to say 
that, as a boy, I enjoyed Macaulay, Boswell, Ruskin, Scott, Addison, 
Goldsmith, and others, and read every important debate in Parliament. 
Who can find leisure for this now? I rejoice to add that the Oxford 
Final School of Litera Humaniores, with its happy combination of 
Philosophy, Scholarship, and thoughtful History, still tends to encourage 
a truly liberal education. This naturally reacts upon Oxford Scholar- 
ships, and in their Essays and General Papers the colleges have always 
an open eye for such wide and cultured intelligence as is likely to gain 
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honours at Finals. So that it is not a waste of time for boys reading for 
such a scholarship, and for others who go to Oxford, to attempt to 
cultivate thoughtfulness, and to encourage general reading. With such 
boys I have even dwelt for an hour on the difference which represen- 
tation makes between ancient and modern politics, and not felt that 
I was taking bread out of their mouths ! 

So that the regular Sixth Form boys are still the centre of what 
intellectual interest remains at school. It is they who speak in a 
debating society. It is their shelves in which are found good literature: 
their minds in which there exists a concern about social or political 
problems. But their numbers are small. The genuine Sixth Form 
is drained by the Army, by mathematical, science, commercial, and 
engineering boys, who as a rule, and naturally, care for none of these 
things. Is there any cure for these evils? I think that a great deal 
might be done to lessen them. 

First of all, a general paper, such as is set at Oxford Scholarships, 
with large choice and wide range of questions involving thought and 
reading, should be set at all competitive examinations; should score 
very largely when the answers show evidence of genuine culture and 
thought ; and should go for very little when they do not. 

Secondly, physical, but ot athletic, tests should be imposed at all 
Army and Indian Civil Examinations. The absence of such tests for 
the Army «vould be overwhelmingly ludicrous, if it were not very sad. 
And for the Indian Service it should be remembered that it is not the 
scholar or mathematician, but the man of nerve, endurance, high 
courage, and animal spirits, who may avert disaster in any future mutiny. 
Bookwork by itself is no guide to leaders of men, and when overdone it 
knocks out natural leadership. No physical test can be better than the 
thirty-mile walk now, I believe, imposed for “ Woods and Forests.” 
Any youth of eighteen who cannot get over such a distance in seven 
hours and be as fit afterwards as when he started, is unfit for active 
service, But, leaving aside the obvious physical and the almost equally 
obvious moral effects of such a test, let us look at it from the intellectual 
point of view. It would act in the direction of discouraging over-work 
and over-pressure, and necessitate leisure time for cultivating that love 
of books, which is a present refreshment, and a lifelong gain, but which 
is incompatible with an eight-hour grinding toil for marks (see p. 98). 

Thirdly, let the subjects for the Army be reduced. I hear that one 
has lately been aded to the Woolwich subjects: a step which appcars 
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to be absolutely idiotic. Why it is hardly possible to give time enough 


out of eight hours, which is more than the maximum of what a boy 
ought to work, to get in all the subjects, 1 do not say for excellence, 
but for the minimum proficiency required! Whoever the arrangers of 
these things, they should be invited to pass an examination in Lssays 
on Education. From a national point of view the case is very serious 
indeed. And the Sandhurst standard is rising every year: we are 
attracting into our active services those precocious boys, who, as a 
rule, have less than thcir share of leading and governing qualities, and 
in whom the process they must go through to ensure success tends to 
weaken, even to abolish, more or less, what they have of those qualities 
—as robustness, vital energy, nervous force, wholesome temper, strength 
of will, resource and courage in emergencies, magnetic power over the 
wills of others. That trained and educated intelligence should be a 
necessary qualification for our Civil and Military Services, none can 
question. But all the learning and science in the world will nothing 
avail us if we fail to foster and encourage those other qualities to which 
our nation mainly owes its greatness. 

I cannot, before concluding, refrain from saying a few words on what 
I consider to be the greatest blot on our Public Schools ; a blot to which 
Mr. Ready has made no allusion. I mean what I will briefly call the 
“srubbing” system. It was once necessary for boys to supplement the 
poor and scanty food supplied at schools. It is seldom necessary now. 
But the supplementing lasts, and is unfortunately sanctioned by a 
powerful tradition. I refuse to call that Head-master strong who does 
not do something to knock it out. I am not denying that there isa 
legitimate element in it. Some things are not supposed to be supplied 
by a school, and their arrival tends to keep up the sentiment of home, 
and isa fair outlet for pocket-money. But all such things should be 
consumed at meals, or, in the case of fruit, directly after them. 
Between meals there should be no eating whatever. The stomach 
needs a rest. And not only do I believe that an enormous amount of 
dyspepsia in man is due to the neglect of this rule in boyhcod, but that 
“orubbing” in boys is very apt to pass into tippling in men. A 
stomach accustomed to excitement craves for it—and gets it. In 
fact, all physiological considerations combine to prove my point. 
“Grubbing ” is as bad for boys as smoking is; and yet a large number 
of schoolmasters seem to regard the former as no evil at all, and yet 


take up an absurdly overstrained attitude about the latter. The tuck 
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shop is, I believe,.a most objectionable institution. Putting health 
aside—and I think I can tell the extent to which “grubbing ” flourishes 
at a school by the complexions of the boys—this licensed spending of 
money on unnecessary eating is debasing both to intellect and to 
character. High thinking is quite consistent with the athletic spirit, 
but not with that of luxury and self-indulgence. More serious still is 
the moral aspect of the case. Every one who knows boys must be 
aware that pampering the appetite is a direct encouragement to the 
most dangerous passions. Every one who knows the Universities must 
feel that “entertaining” there is altogether overdone, both for the good 
of the men themselves, and because it is preposterous that a young 
man, living upon his father, should fare more luxuriously than the 
father does. Every one who reflects about the -wealthier part of 
English society, must know that over-feeding, especially when it is 
coupled with insufficient exercise, is the source of premature break- 
down. Let the laws of life and health be taught and impressed at all 
schools, as they ought to be, as the most important subject of all 
secular instruction, and we may hope to see a gradual reform in this and 
similar directions. 

When we have said all, the Public School product remains—not 
perfect, or nearly so, but—probably the best school product in the 
world. But let us all be ever on the watch for light from every 
quarter. The worst Head Master is probably the man most thickly 
swathed in the assurance that Azs system is perfect and that Ze is 
always right. 


H. H. ALMOND. 





500 MARKS CONCEIVABLE FOR EACH QUESTION. NO ALLOWANCE WILL BE 
MADE FOR SCRAPPY AND EVIDENTLY CRAMMED ANSWERS. 


(Not more than four to be answered.) 


. A life of either Drake or Nelson. 

. Give your ideas as to how the best conjuring tricks are accomplished. Is such a 
thing as real magic possible ? 

. The good and evil of charity. Give some account of any charitable institutions 
which you think best avoid the evil. 

. Describe any great musical work, and roughly write down, on extemporised bars, 
five of its chief themes. 

. Give an epitome and criticism of Macaulay’s Essay on Bacon or Lord Clive, or of 
Froude’s Cesar, or the plot and story of King Lear, or The Rivals, or Esmond. 

. Describe as far as you can the life of the common ancestors of the Aryan races. 

. The dangers and evils of man’s influence on the balance of nature. 














LA CONQUETE ALLEMANDE 


N s'est ému. On s’est presque scandalisé. Une Germanie plus. 

() inquiétante se révéle. Les Anglais lisent le Made in Germany 

de Mr. Williams; les Francais devraient lire le Danger 
Allemand de M. Maurice Schwob. 

C’était une forteresse et une école ; on y découvre maintenant unc 
usine immense, des docks énormes. On se doute aussi que cette 
forteresse, cette usine, cette école ont entre elles des liens, et consti- 
tuent les aspects divers d’une méme et solide Allemagne. On apprend 
que les victoires militaires par lesquelles cette nation s’est fondée sont 
peu de chose auprés des victoires économiques que déja elle emporte ; 
déja bien des marchés du monde sont plus a elle que les territoires. 
qu’elle doit 4 son armée. 

On apercoit ensuite que l’une et l’autre conquéte font partie du 
méme systéme. La tonnante et la silencieuse se superposent. On 
comprend que |’Allemagne est devenue industrielle et commercante 
comme elle devint militaire—délibérément. On sent qu'elle n’a rien 
épargné. Si l’on veut s’expliquer cette grandeur nouvelle et sans. 
fantaisie, on imagine une application constante, une analyse minutieuse 
des sources de la richesse, une construction intrépide des moyens de 
la produire, une rigoureuse topographie des lieux favorisés, et des 
chemins favorables, et surtout, une odé¢ssance entiére, une soumission 
de tous les instants a quelque conception simple, jalouse, formidable—, 
stratégique par sa forme, économique par son but, scientifique par sa 
préparation profonde, et par l’étendue de son application. Tel nous 
saisit l'ensemble des opérations allemandes. Si l’on revient alors a 
ce qui se voit et se touche, aux documents, aux rapports diplomatiques, 
aux. statistiques officielles, on peut admirer a son aise la perfection 
des détails aprés la majesté des grandes lignes, et jouir de savoir 
comment—lorsque tout ce qu’il était possible de connaitre a été connu,. 
lorsque tout ce qu’on pouvait prévoir est prévu, lorsque le mécanisme 
de la prospérité est déterminée—une action douce ou brutale, générale, 
continue, est étendue a tous les points du monde par tous les points 
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de l’Allemagne pour faire reventy le maximum de richesses de tous les 
points du monde a tous les points de |’Allemagne. 

Cette action n’est pas, comme les nétres, une somme d’actions 
individuelles toujours indépendantes, souvent contraires, protégées 
aveuglément par I’Etat, qui disperse son influence entre elles, qui ne 
peut aider a l’une sans affaiblir l’autre—c’est une puissance massive 
et agissant comme les eaux, tantét par le choc et par la chite, tantét 
par une irrésistible infiltration. Une discipline naturelle relie l’action 
individuelle allemande a l’action du pays entier, et ordonne les intéréts 
particuliers, de sorte qu’ils s’additionnent et se renforcent mutuellement, 
au lieu de se diminuer et de se contrarier ensemble. Cela va jusqu’a 
supprimer toute concurrence entre Allemands dés que 1|’étranger — 
’ennemi—est en présence. Et c’est alors une sincére union, un échange 
des sacrifices utiles, un concours d’énergie et d’habileté pour la victoire 
commune qui produit, outre la victoire, une liaison remarquable entre 
les industries combattantes et entre les diverses “armes” de |’arméc 
économique du Vaterland. Nous luttons contre cette armée comme 
des bandes sauvages contre une troupe organisée. 

Cette action n’est pas, comme les nétres, hasardeuse. Elle est 
savante. Toutes les sciences sont inclinées 4 la servir. Elle est 
guidée par une soigneuse psychologie, et désormais, elle fait mieux 
que de s’imposer: elle se fait désirer. II faut que le client de 
Allemagne bénisse le marchand allemand, et jusqu’aux traites 
allemandes. II faut méme que ce client devienne un ami, un pro- 
pagateur—calcul qui est d’une élégance profonde. Or, ce client est 
bien connu. Ce client, qui se croit libre, et vit dans l’innocence, est 
analysé sans le savoir, sans qu’on le touche. II est classé, défini parm 
toute sa ville, avec toute sa province, et tout son pays. On sait ce 
qu'il mange, ce qu'il boit, ce qu'il fume, et comment il paie. On 
médite sur ses désirs. A Hambourg ou 4 Nuremberg, quelqu’un a 
peut-ctre tracé des courbes qui représentent l’exploitation de ses plus 
petites manies, de ses plus minces besoins. II se verrait—lui qui se 
sent vivre si personnellement, si intimement—la confondu, par le 
nombre, avec des milliers d'autres personnalités qui préférent la méme 
liqueur, la méme étoffe que lui. Car on sait la-bas plus de choses sur son 
propre pays qu’il n’en sait lui-méme. On connait mieux que lui le 
mécanisme de sa propre existence, ce qu’il lui faut pour vivre, et cc 
qu'il lui faut pour amuser un peu sa vie. On connait sa vanité, et 
qu'il réve d’objets de luxe, et qu'il les trouve trop chers. On lui 
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fabriquera ce qu’il faut, le champagne de pommes, les parfums tirés 
de tout. Le client ne sait pas combien de chimistes songent 4 lui! 
On lui fabriquera exactement ce qui doit satisfaire a la fois sa bourse 
son envie, ses habitudes, et on réalisera pour lui quelque chose d’une 
perfection moyenne. C’est par une obéissance servile 4 son désir 
complexe qu’on s’emparera de lui. 

Pour créer ce produit fabuleux, a la fois de bon marché et de luxe, 
facile 4 se procurer, conforme a la tradition ou 4a la mode, tout un 
peuple de savants fourmille dans les innombrables détails des industries. 
I] n’est pas d’objet auquel ils ne trouvent un substitut moins cofteux. 
I] n’est pas de substance nouvelle dont ils ne trouvent l’emploi, pas de 
science dont ils ne découvrent l’application industrielle. Et l’Allemagne, 
en peu d’années, s’est couverte d’usines, de voies ferrées, de canaux. Sa 
marine, elle aussi, faite de toutes piéces, s’est déja placée au second rang. 
Elle a des navires admirables, des chantiers de construction toujours 
occupés, des bassins, d’immenses ports intérieurs. Elle a d’étonnants 
voyageurs, dont les informations et les exploits sont dignes de la 
diplomatie et de la science. Elle a des agences de renseignement dans 
toutes les contrées, des ligues de négociants qui supportent ces agences, 
des ligues de compagnies de transports qui soutiennent le trafic de ces 
négociants. 

Les livres que j’ai cités contiennent le détail de cette gigantesque 
affaire. Ils conduisent dans les fabriques et sur les marchés. Ils 
rapprochent des nombres qui émerveillent, Ils déroulent d’un trait 
la suite des années, et, par cet épuisement subit du temps montrent 
tout a coup l’agrandissement fantastique de l’existence allemande ... . 
La sensation qu’on en recoit est si forte qu’elle méne a conjecturer 
lavenir. L’esprit ne peut s’arréter a la derniére année entrée dans la 
statistique et dans le compte. II prévoit machinalement une extension 
encore plus vaste—il imagine une suite, un arrét, une chute, une 
décadence. ; .. Abandonné par les faits, il continue, et suit quelqu’une 
de ses lois particuliéres. 


Ici commence la recherche purement spéculative, l’interrogation 
toute intellectuelle. C’est l’endroit ot celui qui s’est livré aux études 
et aux enquétes que je viens de rappeler ne manque pas de chercher 
dans ces phénoménes d’expansion allemande une indication plus 
générale. C’est le moment des zdées, des comparaisons, des ébauches 
de théories. Tous ces efforts, ces ruses, ces travaux publics, ces 
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machinations, ces faits si patiemment dirigés, et leurs résultats, doivent, 
il me semble, susciter en nous—a cété de nos amertumes nationales— 
l’admiration spéciale que nous impose toujours un mécanisme efficace, 
‘un succés désiré et atteint de raison en raison par le plus stir chemin. 
‘La certitude d’une conséquence contient quelque chose d’enivrant— 
lorsqu’elle apparait le résultat d’une action préméditée. Dans le cas 
présent, cette action est générale, et elle produit réguli¢rement un 
résultat général, toujours au dessus de tous les accidents et mécomptes 
particuliers. 

Ainsi, dans le succés allemand, je vois, avant tout, celui d’une méthode. 
C’est la méthode qui excite mon admiration. Supposons qu’un homme 
ordinaire se propose une tache difficile—considérable—mais possible. 
Ne lui donnons aucun génze, aucune trouvaille inattendue, aucune 
illumination—mais seulement une patience inusable, un désir constant, 
-une raison moyenne—mais douée d’une confiance infinie a l’égard de la 
-raison. Cet homme fera le nécessaire. \\ réfiéchira sans passion. I] 
fera “des dénombrements si entiers, et des revues si générales,” que 
tous les objets et tous les faits pourront le servir, et finiront par entrer 
dans son calcul personnel. II] n’est pas de chose qui ne lui paraitra 
favorable ou défavorable, et qu'il ne faudra utiliser ou neutraliser. 
Rien d’indifférent. Il observera aussi le cours des événements, leur 
pente. 1 comptera, il classera. Puis viendra l’action. Méme 
-prudence. Puis la victoire .... Mais cet homme aurait trop a faire. 
C’est tout un peuple! Chaque détail est habité par des centaines de 
personnes. Chaque tentative est appuyée per toute la masse—et cette 
masse est naturellement disciplinée. Ici, le vice social de |’intelligence, 
qui est l’indiscipline, disparait. Il reste un merveilleux instrument: 
l'intelligence disciplinée. Et ce n’est plus qu’un instrument. 

J'ai pris ’exemple d’un homme ordinaire, afin de mettre en évidence 
la puissance presque impersonnelle de la conduite méthodique, et 
pour mieux faire apprécier la grande sagesse qui consiste 4 ne pas 
spéculer sur la chose rare, sur l’accident. 


Il y a donc enfin une nation quia fait, dans l’ordre économique, 
l’expérience de la raison continuclle, c’est a dire de la méthode, et 
lexpérience ne lui réussit pas trop mal. Elle montre que les 
phénoménes les plus importants de la vie peuvent servir de base et de 
-matitre 4 des combinaisons suivies. Ils ne sont pas au dessus des 
calculs humains. On peut y toucher. Mais |’Allemagne seule pouvait 
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inaugurer ce systeme. Chez elle il n’est pas nouveau, il n’est pas 


surprenant, il est organique. I] a seulement changé dobjet. La 
Prusse a, d’abord, été créée méthodiquement. Puis, elle a créé 
Allemagne contemporaine. Le systéme a, d’abord, été politique et 
militaire. Ensuite, ayant rempli sa destinée, il est devenu économique 
sans difficulté, par une simple application de lui-méme. L’Allemand 
moderne fait par ce systeme le continue et l’approfondit. 

Si, en venant de lire le Danger Allemand ou \e Made in Germany, on 
porte sa pensée encore chaude et toute excitée sur l’histoire militaire de 
la Prusse, depuis Frédéric le Grand jusqu’au Maréchal de Moltke, on ne 
peut se soustraire a l’impression de similitude, a lidée de systéme dont 
je viens de parler. On verra ainsi combien il y a peu d’exagération 
dans les suggestions précédentes. On trouvera, de part et d’autre, un 
développement analogue ; on trouvera des préparations parfaites, une 
exécution généralement suffisante—et toujours des résultats. Je note 
que certains de ces résultats, mauvais en eux-mémes, ont fini par 
tourner en bien, car tous ont été minutieusement utilisés dans la suite— 
et la défaite méme a donné I’expérience, comme un minimum de gain. 
Ceci est un procédé régulier, et c’est pourquoi je le note. 

Qu’on pénétre maintenant dans le détail du systéme militaire 
prussien, on reconnaitra de plus en plus aisément les principaux 
caractéres de la “Méthode.” C’est dans la préoccupation stratégique 
qu'il faut la chercher. La tactique est affaire d'individus ; elle comporte 
tous les accidents de la guerre. Mais l'étude du futur, la prévision 
étendue aussi loin que le possible, les probabilités soigneusement pesées, 
tout ce qu’il faut pour affaiblir le hasard—pour éliminer les aventures, 
telles sont les remarquables qualités de la méthode militaire, “Made 
in Germany.” Et la guerre elle-méme ne doit plus éclater, s’arréter, 
se poursuivre au gré des seuls événements ou des passions. Elle se 
fera par raison. Elle se fera pour diminuer un concurrent, pour avoir 
des ports. Ce sera une opération de haute industrie, avec son 
organisation financiére, son capital, son amortissement, ses assurances 
—et surtout ses actionnaires—car les indemnités et les milliards 
conquis iront sur tout le sol allemand se répandre, et payer de 
nouveaux canaux, de nouveaux tunnels, de nouvelles universités—de 
quoi se refaire, et recommencer en beaucoup plus grand. 

Sur le terrain de lutte—qu’elle soit économique ou militaire—une 
sorte de théoréme général domine l’action méthodique, c'est a dire 
action allemande. Ce principe est absurdement simple. C’est une 
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pauvre déduction logique, ou presque rien. Le voici: “ De toute 
facon, le vainqueur est plus. fort que le vaincu.” Cette tautologie 
doit faire réfléchir les amateurs de combats a armes égales, car on 
peut l’exprimer aussi: “Il n'y a jamais d’armes égales.” L’égalité 
des combattants est une vieille idée supérieure. C’est une superstition 
incompr¢éhensible. ... . Du principe énoncé se tire aussité6t la régle 
pratique de toutes les luttes: // faut organiser [inégalité. Militairement, 
on cherchera donc l’arme la plus parfaite, la marche la plus rapide, le 
sol le plus favorable, etc.—mais, de tous ces moyens, le plus sir, le plus 
évident est le nombre —c’est a dire, l’inégalité mathématiquement 
visible, et réellement invincible, quand l’excés est suffisant, quand il 
y a derricre une téte d’armée une profondeur inépuisable de réserves, 
de landwehr, de landsturm. Commercialement, l’inégalité se fondera 
sur le bon marché. Le probleme a résoudre—et qui est résolu dans 
la plupart des cas—sera de pouvoir fabriquer toujours un produit moins 
cher que le produit attagué. La science, les combinaisons de transport, 
les falsifications de toute sorte s’y emploieront. La ou l’art militaire 
eit fait converger les armées, et peser les gros bataillons, l’art commercial 
se sert du plus petit prix qui agit comme le plus grand nombre, supprime 
la résistance, et chasse 4 coup sir l’adversaire.* 

L’organisation de la prépondérance militaire est l’ceuvre du grand 
état-major. C’est dans la conception de ces bureaux. célébres que 
Yexemple le plus éclatant de méthode se découvre. Ce sont véritable- 
ment des usines de victoires, On y rencontre la division du travail 
intellectuel la plus rationelle, l’attention d’esprits spéciaux constamment 
fixée sur la variation des moindres circonstances profitables, /’ertension 
de cette recherche a des sujets qui d’abord paraissent étrangers aux études 
techniques, 1a science militaire agrandie jusqu’a la politique générale— 
jusqu’a l'économie — car “la guerre se fait de toutes parts.” La 
méthode est sévérement appliquée 4 tous les pays. On soumet chaque 
territoire 4 une analyse totale, science par science. On vade la géologie, 
qui donne la nature du sol, la richesse fonciére, ses cultures, ses voies, 
ses défenses naturelles, jusqu’a Vhistoire qui fournit les éléments de la 
connaissance psychologique et politique, et qui enseigne les dissensions 
intérieures, les idées indigenes. Tous les pays sont ainsi classés, 
correctement définis. Ils sont réduits 4 des groupes d’abstractions 
propres a tous les calculs, et ces grands lambeaux de la terre, qui sont 





* Voir le Danger Allemand, chapitre III, et le Afade in Germany passim, 
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des ensembles si compliqués, ot: fourmillent tant de particuliers divers, 
ou les mceurs semblent si irréductibles, deviennent des objets de pensée, 
des guaniités mantables, des poids marqués, qu’on pourra comparer, 
qu’on saura devoir étre plus lourds ou plus légers dans la balance de 
la guerre. Chaque nation est alors considérée comme une machine 
produisant l’énergie militaire, et peut s’ajouter, se retrancher, varier, au 
gré du connaisseur. 

Ces vues si générales sont les mémes dans |’état-major commercial. 
Poursuivons cette exposition dans le domaine de Il’action. Le paralléle 
se maintiendra, 

Suivant la méme méthode ont été créés des instruments d’une 
puissance et d’une précision incomparables, sans lesquels le travail de 
l’'armée serait infructueux, Tel est le service des renseignements. On 
peut penser que le document militaire et le document économique 
proviennent souvent des mémes agences. L’unité de la méthode le 
suggére. Du reste, justement parce qu'il y a méthode, le document 
économique est trés précieux pour les militaires—et parfois, le docu- 
ment militaire utile’ 4 certains industriels. De la méme importance 
double est le service des transports. La mobilisation rapide, nécessaire 
pour assurer la présence du nombre efficace sur le terrain, exige de 
méticuleuses études réglant la vitesse et la distribution des transports, 
Les conditions de sfreté, de temps, de ravitaillement sont élaborées et 
discutées dans leurs plus petits détails, Sur eux se fonde toute la 
campagne future. 

Le commerce allemand est servi comme |’armée par une organisation 
savante des transports, Si les troupes doivent arriver les plus 
nombreuses, les produits doivent arriver avec le moins de frais. Ce 
sont alors mille conventions particulitres, des facilités de toute nature, 
des sacrifices mutuels qui assurent cette mobilisation économique. Et 
plus on étudie l’ensemble du systéme stratégique, édifié par le grand 
état-major, plus ou voit dans le systtme de production et de trafic 
adopté par la nation allemande une autre forme de la méme tendance, 
et plus on est porté 4 concevoir une action une, dont les moyens sont 
divers, dont le succés est régulzer, dont le but est clair, simple, énorme. 
La puisssance brute et certaine s’avance, parce qu'elle ne néglige rien, 
parce quelle divise soigneusement toutes les difficultés, de sorte qu'elle 
puisse porter tout son poids sur chacun des petits fragments. Elle 
parait dans la paix plus effrayante que dans la guerre. 

Le Maréchal de Moltke personnifie le Systeme. Il en a été le 
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directeur et l’exemple. I] semble que le plus profond de ses desseins 
ait été de ne pas mourir indispensable. Voila ce qui le distingue des 
grands généraux antérieurs. C’est la seule chose qu'il ait inventée. 
Ce fut avant tout un homme de confiance, l’ingénieur de la sécurité et 
de la force allemande. Le désir absurde du merveilleux, qui transfigure 
toute l'histoire militaire, s’arréte 4 lui. Lui, mérite un enthousiasme trés 
spécial. Les éléments de ses succés sont chez Frédéric, chez Napoléon, 
et dans la guerre de Sécession pleine de nouveautés. I] prend partout 
son bien, qui est sa méthode, et la trouve toujours la ot la victoire 
parait un fruit régulier. Au fond de son esprit réside un petit nombre 
d’idées presque grossi¢res—transcendantes ou morales ou politiques— 
de ces idées qui rendent leur détenteur si redoutable pour les autres, si 
entier, si incapable de nouveautés en lui-méme, et de variations sublimes. 
Mais il s’était informé de tout. II arrive presque vieux aux affaires, 
ayant suivi toute la politique du siécle, ayant vu toute |’Europe, jugé les 
armées, approfondi en amateur les guerres contemporaines, mieux que 
ceux-la méme qui les conduisaient. Cet homme devient stratége. II 
fait table rase des idées militaires de son temps. II] n’use que des 
idées scientifiques et des progrés matériels de ce temps. II les combine 
avec le meilleur de Ja stratégie du passé—c’est a dire, avec ce qu'il 
sera éternellement rationnel de faire, 4 la guerre. I voit dans l’emploi 
des chemins de fer l’extension des fameuses marches rapides de 
Napoléon. II les régle. Il reprend et perfectionne l’exploitation de 
toutes les ressources d’un pays envahi. II] fait la guerre ot il faut, il 
terrorise les habitants pour briser le courage général. I] multiplie les 
moyens d'information, il écoute les indications de l’opinion, celles de 
la finance, les rumeurs, les journaux, le sentiment des neutres.... I] 
est sans passion, sans génie, et dans les papiers. Le champ de bataille 
n’est pas son champ de bataille: Il faut se le représenter dans une 
chambre d’une petite ville occupée, travaillant avec son fidéle état- 
major. Laborieusement il répare les accidents, et les déchirures du 
malheur des autres. C’est une figure sans bouche, et toute cousue, 
une batisse militaire. Une fois, pourtant, en 1870, il jette sa perruque 
séche en l’air—en recevant une dépéche. 

De cette vie particuli¢re sort un enseignement complet. Elle 
correspond exactement a ce que nous savons de |’Allemagne vivante : 
cet esprit en ce qu'il a de personne/—c’est a dire, de systématique—s’y 
retrouve jusque dans l’organisation socialiste. Pour ce héros glacial, 
le veritable ennemt, Cest le hasard. 11 \e poursuit, et sa force réside dans 
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la méthode uniquement. De la nait une étrange idée. La méthode 
requiert une véritable médiocrité de l individu, ou plutét la grandeur 
seulement des dons les plus élémentaires, tels que la patience, |’attention 
départie a tout, sans choix, sans enthousiasme. Enfin, la puissance de 
travail. Cela accordé, on obtient un individu qui viendra toujours et 
inévitablement a bout de n’importe quel homme supérieur. Ce dernier 
verra d’abord ses idées triomphantes ; puis, imitées avec une ironique 
précision ; puis, lentement modifiées, perfectionnées selon une logique 
sans faute comme elle est sans interruption. L’homme du second 
ordre retire des expériences faites par les Napoléon, les Lee, les 
Sherman, les préceptes les plus sirs. Il applique a ‘leurs actes une 
critique scientifique imperturbable. I! se refuse a compter -sur lui- 
méme, ce qui le rend plus fort que les grands inventeurs. II] rejette 
méthodiquement les ressources subites, les bonheurs irréguliers. Le 
temps, qui épuise toutes les chances, et use les supériorités foudroy- 
antes, le temps le porte. Enfin, 2/7 ~e meurt pas: apres lui, d’autres 
hommes secondaires existeront sfirement, imiteront sa carriére, qui leur 
convient le mieux, et-les éléve le plus. Lui disparu, tout demeure: 
c’est une grande force pour la nation. 


Ces considérations peuvent servir 4 expliquer la distribution des 
hommes et de leurs valeurs dans la nation moderne. L’Allemagne 
actuelle montre une supériorité dans les résultats pratiques et dans le 
total de son action. Mais il semble que la qualité individuelle des 
agents soit médiocre, stable, et d’ailleurs parfaite pour l’exécution de 
l’accroissement général. La, les temps héroiques sont passés: on les a 
délibérément fermés. Ils servent parfois de réclame, et apparaissent 
dans certaines phrases utiles, mais cela les éloigne encore. Les 
grands philosophes sont morts, les grands musiciens ont disparu comme 
une dynastie incomparable chassée. Les grands savants spéculatifs 
eux-mémes n’ont plus lieu. Ils laissent la place a une Science 
anonyme, pressée, sans critique générale, sans théories nouvelles, fertile 
en brevets d’invention. Et, de tout ce que ces individus supérieurs 
avaient trouvé, l’on ne retient plus que ce qui est imitable—ce qui, 
imité, szultzplie les ressources de médiocres successeurs. 

Voila, pourtant, la chose nouvelle. Tout un corps national agit 
d’ensemble. Les énergies concurrentes s’arrangent, et se portent vers 
lextérieur. Les entreprises de la nation se font successivement, et dans 
chacune chacun pousse de son mieux. Les classes de la société et les 
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professions diverses prennent tour a tour l’importance supréme. Aussi, 
dans l’histoire de ce siécle, Allemagne semble s’étre conformée a un 
plan soigneusement concerté. Chaque pas fait par elle agrandit son 
existence. D’ambitions en ambitions elle s’est faite, et la symétrie de 
ce progrés donne une apparence artificielle 4 chacune de ses tentatives. 
Par exemple, elle fazt son domaine a coups de guerres précises. Puis, 
elle impose a lEurope cette paix armée que tous les autres Etats 
simaginent anormale. Puis, elle met son industrie et son commerce 
sur le pied de guerre. Puis, elle crée sa marine militaire et marchande 
simultanément. Puis, elle se cherche tout a coup des colonies... . 
La fameuse affaire des Carolines a paru, comme mainte autre entreprise 
allemande, un coup de foudre. C’était un détail de quelque grand 
projet. De méme nature fut la retentissante dépéche de l’empereur au 
président Kriiger. L’Angleterre ct le mondes’émeuvent. On s’apercoit 
alors que le Transvaal est deja profondement germanisé ; on se rappelle 
les vues du Baron von Marshall sur Delagoa Bay et Beira: tout un 
travail apparait. Et les livres récents ont, de méme, brusquement 
éclairé le développement intense de tout l’empire, premier fruit de la 
guerre méditée faite 4 la richesse du monde entier.* 

Il ne faut pas se dissimuler que pour les vieilles nations supérieures 
la lutte deviendra de plus en plus malaisée. Elle a pris un caractére tel 
que les qualités mémes qui étaient considérées parmi elles comme les 
plus favorables a leur vie, et comme les principaux moyens de leur 
grandeur, deviennent des motifs d’infériorité. Ainsi, Vhabitude de 
chercher la perfection de l’objet fabriqué, l’encouragement donné a la 
concurrence intérieure, l’amélioration de la vie des ouvriers sont autant 
d’obstacles a la lutte. .... Mais la question est bien plus étendue. 

L’Allemagne doit tout 4 une chose qui est la plus antipathique du 
monde 4a certains tempéraments—particuli¢rement a l’Anglais et au 
Frangais. Cette chose, est la discipline, Il ne faut pas la mépriser. 
Elle porte d’ailleurs un autre nom: En matiére intellectuelle, elle se 
nomme méthode, et je l’ai déja beaucoup nommée de ce nom-la. Un 
Anglais ou un Frangais peuvent inventer une méthode. IIs l’ont 
prouvé. Ils peuvent se soumettre a une discipline; cest également 





* En Janvier, 1896, on chantait au Cap :— 


‘* Strange German faces passing to and fro, 
What have you come for, we should like to know? 
Looking mysterious as you join the train— 
Say, now, you Uhlans, shall we meet again?” 
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prouvé. Mais ils préféreront toujours autre chose. Pour eux c'est un 
pis-aller, un moyen momentané, ou un sacrifice. Pour |’Allemand c’est 
la vie méme. II se trouve, de plus, que |’Allemagne est un étre récent 
en tant que nation. Or, tous les peuples qui arrivent a l’état de grandes 
nations, ou qui reprennent ce rang a une époque déja pourvue de grandes 
nations, plus anciennes et plus completes—tendent a imiter subitement 
ce qui a demandé des siécles d’expérience aux nations ainées—ct 
s’organisent entiérement suivant une méthode déliberée—de méme que 
toute cité délibérément construite s’éléve toujours sur un plan 
géométrique. L’Allemagne, I’Italie, le Japon sont de telles nations 
recommencées fort tard sur un concept scientifique aussi parfait que 
l'analyse des prospérités voisines et des progrés contemporains pouvait 
le fournir. La Russie offrirait le méme exemple si l’immensité de son 
territoire ne mettait obstacle a l’exécution rapide d’un projet d’ensemblec. 

On trouve donc en Allemagne a la fois un caractére national 
naturellement propice 4 | organisation et a la division du travail, et un 
état neuf qui a voulu ¢1ler et puis surpasser les états plus anciens. 11 
faut, en somme, reconnaitre qu’elle a montré dans cette tache une énergie 
et une suite peu communes. 

J'ai tenté de faire voir le mécanisme de cette grande action, en 
rapprochant sa forme militaire de sa forme économique; mais on serait 
arrivé aux mémes conclusions en prenant des exemples dans d'autres 
domaines. La science allemande aurait pu me servir aussi bien. La 
aussi régne le principe de segmentation, de classification, de discipline 
imposée aux objets de la connaissance. La aussi des instruments 
merveilleux multiplient le rendement; des laboratoires plus spéciaux 
les uns que les autres, des bibliographies infinies, des enseignements dz 
omni re scibili, des hommes oubliés pour toute leur vie dans la profondeur 
de questions imperceptibles, constituent une science nationale, tout a 
fait solidaire avec le pays qui les alimente généreusement. 

Nous pouvons ainsi considérer d’une fagon abstraite cette question 
de la méthode. Tout le monde imagine, dés que ce terme est prononcé, 
une sorte de recette ou de régle pratique pour passer d’un certain état 
a un autre déterminés. Tout le monde y voit l’exclusion de certaines 
tentatives et l’observation stricte de certaines prescriptions adoptées une 
fois pour toutes dans une réflexion primordiale, et qu’on juge suffisante. 
Et il faut que tout le monde se pénétre de la puissance d’une telle 
chose. II est facile de faire voir qu’a l’aide de procédés de cette nature 
les hasards d’une entreprise sont réduits 4 leur minimum. Les surprises 
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sont prévenues. Une bonne méthode contient une réponse a tous les 
cas possibles, et cette réponse est le moins possible influencée par la 
soudaineté de |’événement et du probléme. Mais de toutes ces qualités, 
les plus intéressantes sont les suivantes: Une méthode bien faite réduit 
beaucoup les efforts d’invention. Elle permet aux recherches de 
s'ajouter. Exemple: Un industriel veut fournir d’un certain produit 
un pays déterminé. Au lieu @zuventer la forme de l’objet, il s’enquiert. 
Cette forme lui est donnée par le goit du consommateur futur. II 
s’'adresse ensuite aux savants qu'il paie, pour diminuer scientifiquement 
le prix de revient, &c. A la fin, l’objet étant fabriqué, transporté, vendu, 
on observera que cet objet a successivement requis l’emploi de presque 
toutes les connaissances humaines, et qu'il a emprunté de chacune ce 
qui lui était nécessaire pour la satisfaction relative du client, et absoiue 
du fabricant. Rien de plus simple que cette opération, et cependant ce 
nest guére qu’en Allemagne qu'elle est totalement et rigoureusement 
appliquée. II] s’agit, comme on le voit, de se conformer sévérement a la 
nature des choses, et de ne rien négliger. C’est une question de logique. 
Il faut faire le nécessaire ; et tandis que le fabricant sans méthode fera 
un mauvais syllogisme, et une mauvaise affaire en affirmant, je suppose, 
que tout bon produit doit se vendre, donc .... &c., un autre plus 
avisé conciliéra la logique et la fortune en ne laissant pas dans le vague 
et au hasard la définition du dom produit. Il ira la chercher dans le 
coeur lisible du client. 

En Allemagne, d’ailleurs, ces procédés si justes sont plus faciles a 
appliquer que dans tout autre pays. J’ai parlé de discipline. Elle 
y est native, et la force de la discipline est de déterminer la place des 
hommes, et le cercle complet de leur action. Dans l’armée comme 
ailleurs il s'agit que chacun puisse faire tout ce qu'il peut. Cela ne 
s’obtient que par une contrainte, et la limite impos¢e, a prierz, 4 chacun 
est justement fondée sur le meilleur rendement de lindividu. Si un 
soldat doit rester 4 son rang, c’est que, détachée, son action personnelle 
est moins énergique. Une bande de mille hommes est de beaucoup 
moins forte qu’un bataillon de cing cents. Le détail le plus frappant 
dans l’armée allemande, si réglée, si prévue dans ses moindres organes, 
est la culture artificielle de l’initiative limitée. Le soldat, comme le 
capitaine, dozvent faire ce qui leur parait bon, de tel moment a tel autre 
du combat: il y a comme une savante dégradation des libertés 
successivement permises a chaque degré. Les résultats de la discipline 
ressemblent 4 ceux de la méthode. Par elle, les efforts individuels se 
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multiplient. Elle donne a tout cas particulier une solution simple et 


sire. Elle force absolument de trouver tout ce qui peut se trouver. 
Elle ne demande que l’obéissance, et jamazs rien d’extraordinaire. . Elle 
diminue le réle du hasard. 

* 
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Le lecteur m’a, peut-étre, accusé d’exagération. A quoi je 
répondrai que si les choses—méme en Allemagne—ne se passent 
pas tout a fait comme je les ai présentées—elles vont se passer ainsi. 
Je dirai aussi que je n’ai fait que confronter ce qui est connu de tout 
le monde, et conclure. Le lecteur aura, peut-étre, éprouvé un sentiment 
de géne et de malaise, en me voyant attribuer une prépondérance 
écrasante a cette méthode si fatale 4 toute fantaisie, si morne, en 
somme. Je ne lui cacherai pas pourtant mon opinion. Je crois que 
nous n’assistons qu’aux débuts de la méthode. Je voudrais en montrer 
le réle possible—hypothétique, si l’on veut. Nous l’avons vue triompher 
dans le domaine politique, militaire, économique, scientifique. . . . Le 
lecteur s’est réfugié dans le domaine de l’esprit. Il aime a penser que 
la métaphysique, les arts, la littérature, et la plus haute partie de la 
science demeurent inviolés, et garantis par l'exceptionnalité des hommes 
qui s’y illustrent, et des hommes qui s’en enivrent. La méthode, 
scientifique, par exemple, ne garantit pas au savant l’invention d’une 
théorie, la création d’une nouvelle image du monde. Elle augmente 
ses chances sans doute. Elle se borne a contrdéler ce qui est da trouvé. 
Mais c’est par des chemins non reconnus et par des événements non 
dominés que I’ idée vient. On a fait la théorie de maint phénoméne, 
mais il nous manque encore la théorie de la théorie. En littérature, 
en art, c'est la méme apparence de spontanéité, la méme obscurité 
d’origine, la méme absence de procédés généraux. Les phénoménes de 
choix, de substitution, d’association sont scrupuleusement méconnus. 
Toutefois, je parie qu’au dedans de tous ceux qui font quelque chose, et 
la poursuivent, une méthode quelconque se crée et grandit. Tous les 
grands inventeurs d’idées ou de formes me semblent s’étre servis de 
méthodes particulieres. Je veux dire que leur force méme et leur 
maitrise est fondée sur l’usage de certaines habitudes, et de certaines 
conceptions qui disciplinent toutes leurs pensées. Chose étrange, c’est 
justement l’apparence de cette méthode interne que nous appelons leur 
personnalité! 11 importe peu, du reste, que cette méthode soit ou ne 
soit pas consciente. .... Voila donc une grande recherche possible, 
et voila un livre, L’Art de Penser, quin’a réellement jamais été écrit. Les 
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premiers auteurs de la logique formelle ont sans doute poursuivi ce but, 
mais ils ne sont arrivés 4 découvrir qu'un merveilleux instrument 
d’analyse—et non de trouvailles. 

Supposons ce livre écrit. Et je ne vois aucune raison pour qu'il ne 
le soit pas. Stpposons si l’on veut, que plusieurs de ces grands esprits 
dont j'ai parlé, apres avoir usé de méthodes intimes, soient arrivés a la 
conscience de ces méthodes (le cas s’est produit) et les aient, dans la 
mesure du langage, divulguées. On verrait alors s’étendre au domaine 
intellectuel les mémes procédés que |’Allemagne applique 4 la vie sociale. 
On verrait en littérature des collaborations méthodiques avec division 
du travail, et le reste. Balzac l’a tenté. On verrait en art, |’artiste 
appliquer directement son travail 4 chacun des sens, a chacune des 
nécessités psychologiques de son public, et viser directement son homme. 
Wagner I’a fait. 

Mais par un tel ouvrage serait portée 4 son extreme justesse cette 
loi curieuse qui fait naitre homme de génie pour .... les autres. On 
n’est beau, on n’est génial que pour les autres. Le Japon doit penser 
que l'Europe était faite pour lui. Et, en vertu d’un raisonnement déja 
fait pour l’Allemagne, on verrait, sans doute, le triomphe décisif de toute 
la médiocrité terrestre. La méthode dans toutes les choses, conduirait 4 
une grande économie d’individus supérieurs. Et quel curieux résultat, 
si les résultats de ce nouvel ordre de choses étaient de toute facon plus 
parfaits, plus puissants, plus agréables que ceux d’aujourd’hui ! 

Mais—je ne sais pas. Je n’ai fait que dévider des conséquences. 


PAUL VALERY. 





